The new hybrid vehicle from Honda. 
Whats next, perpetual motion? 
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By combining an ultra-low emission engine with an electric motor, the Honda hybrid vehicle has brought 
the future of automotive transportation a little closer. Sooner than you might imagine. And before anyone else. 
You see, the Honda hybrid vehicle will be available later this year. At Honda, were committed to developing 
environmentally responsible vehicles that reduce emissions and improve fuel economy. The future is, well, here. 
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OBVIOUSLY, NOT ALL YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS WERE MADE 
TO ORDER. NOW GET ONE THAT IS. 

































The holidays are over, but it’s not too late 
to get the gift you really want. Pick up the 
phone or go online and order a custom- 
made computer from Dell. Build, price 

and order 24 hours a day with our 

secured online ordering system where 

you can configure your dream machine as 
easily as clicking on the components you want 
And if youre not sure what those might be, 
our helpful sales representatives are only a 
phone call away 

They'll place orders, discuss flexible 
payment options and explain the award 
winning service and support that comes 
standard with every Dell system. Like our three 
year limited warranty, including 24-hour 
online technical support. And one-year next 
business-day at-home service offering on 
Dimension® desktops. No wonder were the 
only company to receive PC Magazine's 
Service and Reliability “A” rating for desk: ps 
la a and notebooks two years in a row 

At Dell we dont build your computer until 
you tell us exac tly what you want That way 
it's a perfect fit, unlike other things you might 
have received this holiday. Visit us online 
at www.dell.com/evalue, or give us a call to 


purchase your made-to-order system 





Phone Hours: M-F 7a-11p * Sa-Su 8a-8p CT + In Canada; call 800-839-0148 + In Mexico; call 001-800-210-7607 


“Personal leasing arranged by Dell Financial Services LP, an independent entity, to qualified customers; amount of monthly lease payments above based on 36-month lease. Alla 
Cost due with first payment; no security deposit required; subject to credit approval and availability. Lease terms subject to change without notice 
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DESKTOPS 


DELL’ DIMENSION’ V333c 
INTEL’ CELERON” PROCESSOR AT 333MHz 


¢ 64MB SDRAM 

| ¢ 8.4GB Ultra ATA Hard Drive 

¢ 17° (15.9 viewable) 1000LS Monitor 
» ATI 8MB 3D AGP Graphics 

 32X Max" Variable CD-ROM Drive 

¢ Yamaha XG 64V Wavetable Sound 

¢ harman/kardon HK-195 Speakers 


¢ 3Com* USR V.90* PCI WinModem/30-Day Tria 
Offer ConnectDirect™ Internet Access 

¢ MS* Works Suite 99 with Money 99 Basic: 
McAfee VirusScan 

¢ MS Windows® 98 

* Del! QuietKey® Keyboard 

* Logitech First Mouse+ Wheel (PS/2v) 

¢ 3-Year Limited Warranty* 

 1-Year Next-Business-Day At-home® Service 

* Jomega Zip 100MB Internal Drive with Two 
Cartridges, add $99. 


$1299 


Personal Lease®: $50/Mo., 36 Mos’ 
| E-VALUE Cope: 78120-50012 | 








DELL DIMENSION XPS R450 
PENTIUM’ Ii PROCESSOR AT 450MHz 


© 128MB 100MHz SDRAM 

¢ NEW 12.9GB Ultra ATA Hard Drive | 
| © 17" (15.9° viewable) 1000LS Monitor | 
¢ 8MB ATI XPERT 98D 3D AGP Graphics Card 
¢ 4.8X DVD-ROM Drive 
* Turtle Beach Montego A3D 64V Sound Card | 
« Altec Lansing ACS-295 Speakers with Subwoofer 


 3Com USR V.90* PC! WinModem/30-Day Trial 
Offer ConnectDirect Internet Access 


* MS Works Suite 99 with Money 99 Basic: 
McAfee VirusScan 


¢ MS Windows 98 

¢ Dell QuietKey Keyboard 
¢ MS IntelliMouse* | 
© 3-Year Limited Warranty* 

¢ 1-Year Next-Business-Day At-home* Service 

| % Upgrade to a 17° (16.0° viewable, .26dp) 
Trinitror® 1000HS Monitor, add $109 


$1999 


Personal Lease®: $75/Mo., 36 Mos 
@ E-VALE CODE: 78120-50019 












DELL DIMENSION XPS R450 
PENTIUM Il PROCESSOR AT 450MHz 






© 128MB 100MHz SDRAM 

© NEW 17.2GB Ultra ATA Hard Drive 

e NEW 19" (18.0" viewable, .26dp) Trinitron 
P990 Monitor 


¢ 16MB STB nVidia TNT 3D AGP Graphics Card 
with STB PCI TV/FM Tuner 

* 4.8X DVD-ROM Drive and Decoder Card 

* Turtle Beach Montego Il A3D 320V Sound Card 

« ACS-495 Dolby Surround Sound Speakers 
with Subwoofer 

| © 3Com USR V.90* PCI WinModem/30-Day Trial 
Offer ConnectDirect Internet Access 

¢ MS Works Suite 89 with Money 99 Basic; 
McAfee VirusScan 

¢ MS Windows 98 

| © Logitech MouseMan Whee! 

Dell Comfort Key Keyboard 

¢ 3-Year Limited Warranty’ 

¢ 1-Year Next-Business-Day At-home* Service 


$2799 


Personal Lease®: $105/Mo., 36 Mos 
@& E-VALuE cove: 78120-50127 














NEW DELL INSPIRON™ 3500 D233XT 
PENTIUM Il PROCESSOR AT 233MHz 


* 13.3" XGA Active Matrix Display 

© 32MB SDRAM 

¢ 3.2GB Ultra ATA Hard Drive 

¢ Modular 24X Max"” Variable CD-ROM 

© Modular Floppy Drive 

« NeoMagic MediaMagic 256AV AGP Video 

* 3D Surround Sound and Software Wavetable 

¢ Intelligent Lithium lon Battery 

e Internal 56K Capable* V.90 Fax Modem 

¢ Microsoft® Works Suite 99 with Money 99 Basic 
Microsoft Windows 98 

¢ Touchpad 

* 30-Day Trial Offer ConnectDirect Internet Access 
¢ 3-Year Limited Warranty" 

* Upgrade to 64MB SDRAM, add $99. 


$1999 


Personal Lease®: $75/Mo., 36 Mos 
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DELL INSPIRON 7000 D300LT 
PENTIUM Ii PROCESSOR AT 300MHz 


* 15" XGA Active Matrix Display 
¢ 64MB SDRAM 
¢ 4GB Ultra ATA Hard Drive 


« Removable Combo 24X Max"* Variable CD-ROM 
and 3.5" Floppy Drive 


2X AGP 4MB ATI RAGE Pro 3D Video 

¢ 3D Surround Sound and Hardware Wavetable 
¢ Intelligent Lithium lon Battery 

¢ Internal 56K Capable” V.90 Fax Modem 

« Microsoft Works Suite $9 with Money 99 Basic 
¢ Microsoft Windows 98 

¢ Touchpad 

© 30-Day Tria! Offer ConnectDirect Internet Access 
e 3-Year Limited Warranty* 

% Upgrade to 2X AGP 8MB ATI RAGE Pro 3D Video, 
| add $39 


$2799 


Personal Lease®: $105/Mo., 36 Mos 
@} E-VALUE CODE: 78120-80127 








IT PAYS TO ADD ON 


$50 MAIL-IN REBATE 

ON THESE HP® PRODUCTS WHEN PURCHASED 
WITH A DELL DIMENSION DESKTOP AND 
MONITOR. OFFER EXPIRES 1/30/99 


PRINTER — HP DESKJET® 722C 

| © PC World's “Best Buy Award”t! 

© Brilliant photo-quality printing on any paper 

¢ Up to8 ppm in black text, up to 4 ppm in color text 


_ %249 


$299 — $50 Mail-in Rebate** 


a -_ 


SCANNER — HP SCANJET 4100Cse 

* FamilyPC magazine's “Top Rated” award** 
¢ Push-button scanning and copying 

¢ USB" connectivity for easy installation 

* 600 dpi, 1200 dpi enhanced, 36-bit color 


‘ ‘149 


$199 — $50 Mail-in Rebate** 
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bove monthly lease payments exclude taxes which may vary (for example, Hartford City, IN sales tax °$2.49/month); shipping 
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800-926-9890 | 


BUILD YOUR OWN AND ORDER ONLINE “> www.dell.com/evalue 


BE DIRECT 
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Elaine Rivera/Wilmington, Del. 


The Case of the Missing Corpse 


Sex, intrigue and family feuds abound as an ex-prosecutor is tried for murder 


HERE’S ENDLESS TALK OF THE TRIAL OF THE CENTURY 

here in this tiny city, but none of it has to do with that 

impeachment thing going on 100 miles to the south. No, 

what has folks here riveted is the really sordid trial. That 
would be the murder trial of Thomas Capano, a former state 
prosecutor and high-profile attorney, which comes complete 
not just with O.J. Simpsonesque details of sex, class, betrayal 
and death but also with a surprise nearly every day. 

So each morning of the trial—and there have been 11 
weeks of mornings so far—scores of Wilmingtonians stand in 
line at the colonial-style state court- 
house for hours as they compete for the 
most coveted seats in town. 

“Monica who?” deadpans a regular 
trial observer, and there’s no doubt that 
the details that have unfolded during 
Capano’s trial are far more lurid than 
anything in the Ken Starr report. The 
loquacious lawyer and son of a self- 
made construction-industry tycoon is 
charged with murder in the first degree 
of his former lover Anne Marie Fahey, 
who had risen from her working-class 
background to land a job as scheduling 
secretary for Governor Thomas Carper. 

No one expected Capano’s admis- 
sion on the witness stand that he dis- 
posed of Fahey’s body by stuffing it 
into a 3-ft. Styrofoam cooler, and then, 
with the help of his brother, dumped it 
at sea. (The cooler was later found by 
fishermen.) Neither did anyone expect 
him to point the finger at another ex- 
mistress, Deborah MacIntyre, who, he 
says, “accidentally” shot Fahey as Ca- 
pano tried to wrest a gun from her—an action he claims he 
later covered up by getting rid of the body, which has nev- 
er been found. MacIntyre denies the entire story. “It’s not 
a whodunit—it’s a whodunwhat,” says Cris Barrish, a local 
reporter. 

And few foresaw that Capano’s brothers Louis, 47, and 
Gerard, 36, squeezed by prosecutors and threatened with 
jail time, would turn on Capano in court and testify that he 
recruited them in the cover-up of the case. The latest twist: 
last week Capano’s only sister Marian and her husband, lo- 
cal lawyer Lee Ramunno, each mounted the witness stand 
to defend brother Thomas and attack the credibility and 
honesty of brothers Louis and Gerard. 

And then, of course, there’s the sex. The case, which is ex- 
pected to go to the jury after closing arguments early this 
week, has been punctuated with such bizarre and graphic ac- 
counts of Capano’s sexual activities that at times the local 
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THE COOLER-COFFIN THAT WAS FOUND AT SEA 





FAHEY 





newspapers have chosen not to publish some of the testimo- 
ny. Some in the courtroom refer to the defendant as 
the “man with the Velcro fly.” At one point a mortified 
Delaware deputy attorney general was forced to testify that 
he had had a “threesome” with Capano and MacIntyre. Ca- 
pano, he said, watched through a window while he had sex 
with Capano’s mistress. Capano in turn seemed to have no 
remorse over his admission of numerous liaisons throughout 
his marriage, and he left behind a trail of graphic love letters 
as evidence. “Dear Slutty Little Girl” began a letter to one of 
what came to seem like a platoon of 
girlfriends. 

Unfazed by the accounts of his peri- 
patetic sex life, the arrogant defendant 
fenced constantly with prosecutors. But 
Capano finally unraveled in court last 
week when prosecutor Colm Connolly 
accused him of using his four daughters 
to mislead investigators. At the mention 
of his children, he shouted, “You heart- 
less, gutless, soulless disgrace for a hu- 
man being!” and accused the prosecutor 
of harassing his mother. The judge then 
had Capano escorted from the court- 
room, and the trial adjourned for the 
day. A few weeks before, Capano had 
abruptly fired his four attorneys—only 
to take them back the next day. 

“This is better than any series on 
television,” says flight attendant Susan 
Friedenberg, who knows what she 
; likes, and has garnered occasional tri- 
a 4 ") al seats. “I always wanted to see a trial 
of a white-collar person from high so- 
ciety who falls in a hard way.” 

At restaurants and bars, the speculation is ceaseless. This 
is a small town (pop. 70,000) and a small state, and the 
avalanche of disclosures has stunned the many who know 
everyone involved. Capano, once referred to as “the white 
knight” of a family with a history of legal problems, could face 
the death penalty if convicted. 

The situation “definitely has torn relationships and 
friendships apart,” says Kevin Freel, a longtime friend of the 
Fahey family’s, who no longer speaks to another old friend 
who is one of Capano’s attorneys. 

Sometimes it seems as if the only people in town not rev- 
eling in the daily details are Anne Marie Fahey’s four broth- 
ers and sister, who attend the trial daily and coolly keep their 
distance from members of the Capano family outside the 
courtroom. “They are determined and resolute to see this to 
the end,” says Freel. “But things will never be the same 
around here again. Anne Marie will still be gone.” a 
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This is the year you can do it—put smoking behind you. 
With a totally different way to quit: ZYBAN. Prescription 
medicine that helps reduce your urge to smoke and makes 
quitting bearable, ZYBAN is different than the patch or the 
gum. It’s a pill. It’s nicotine free. You take it twice a day for 
7 to 12 weeks as directed. As part of a comprehensive program 
from your doctor, ZYBAN can help you quit smoking. 

Even longtime smokers have been able to quit with 
ZYBAN. Ask your doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. It 
doesn’t matter how many times you've tried to quit before— 
this time can be different. 

WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ZYBAN 

The most common side effects with ZYBAN include dry 
mouth and difficulty sleeping. Although uncommon, 
there is a risk of seizure associated with ZYBAN. (See 
“Important Warning” section in Information for the 


BREAK FREE FROM NICOTINE. BREAK FREE FROM SMOKING. 


Please consult Information for the Patient on the following page. 


Be nicotine free in 1999. 
ZYBAN can help. 


Patient on following page.) So it is important to talk to 
your healthcare professional to see whether ZYBAN is right 
for you. You should not take ZYBAN if you have a seizure 
disorder; are already taking WELLBUTRIN®, WELLBUTRIN 
SR®, or any other medicines that contain bupropion HCl; 
have or have had an eating disorder; or are currently 
taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase (MAO) 
inhibitor. It is important to let your healthcare 
professional know about any other prescription or over- 
the-counter medications you are taking. ZYBAN is not 
recommended for women who are pregnant or breast-feeding. 


SEE YOUR HEALTHCARE PROFESSIONAL ABOUT ZYBAN 


For more information, visit our web site at www.zyban.com 
or call 1-800-421-7026. 


NICOTINE-FREE 








Information for the Patient 
ZYBAN* (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets 


Please read this information before you start taking ZYBAN. 
Also read this leaflet each time you renew your prescription, in case 
anything has changed. This information is not intended to take the 
place of discussions between you and your doctor. You and your 
doctor should discuss ZYBAN as part of your plan to stop smoking. 
Your doctor has prescribed ZYBAN for your use only. Do not let 
anyone else use your ZYBAN. 


IMPORTANT WARNING: 


There is a chance that approximately 1 out of every 1000 people 
taking bupropion hydrochloride, the active ingredient in ZYBAN, will 
have a seizure. The chance of this happening increases if you: 

+ have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy); 

+ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa); 

take more than the recommended amount of ZYBAN; or 

take other medicines with the same active ingredient that is in 
ZYBAN, such as WELLBUTRIN® (bupropion hydrochloride) 
Tablets and WELLBUTRIN SR® (bupropion hydrochloride) 
Sustained-Release Tablets. (Both of these medicines are used to 
treat depression.) 

You can reduce the chance of experiencing a seizure by following 
your doctor's directions on how to take ZYBAN. You should also 
discuss with your doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. 


1. What is ZYBAN? 


ZYBAN is a prescription medicine to help people quit smoking. 
Studies have shown that more than one third of people quit smoking 
for at least 1 month while taking ZYBAN and participating in a patient 
support program. For many patients, ZYBAN reduces withdrawal 
symptoms and the urge to smoke. ZYBAN should be used with a 
patient support program. It is important to participate in the 
behavioral program, counseling, or other support program your 
health care professional recommends. 


2. Who should not take ZYBAN? 


You should not take ZYBAN if you: 

have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy). 

are already taking WELLBUTRIN, WELLBUTRIN SR, or any other 

medicines that contain bupropion hydrochloride. 

+ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa). 

* are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAOI). 

* are allergic to bupropion. 


3. Are there special concerns for women? 


ZYBAN is not recommended for women who are pregnant 
or breast-feeding. Women should notify their doctor if they become 
pregnant or intend to become pregnant while taking ZYBAN. 


4. How should | take ZYBAN? 


* You should take ZYBAN as directed by your doctor. The usual 
recommended dosing is to take one 150-mg tablet in the morning 
for the first 3 days. On the fourth day, begin taking one 150-mg 
tablet in the morning and one 150-mg tablet in the early evening. 
Doses should be taken at least 8 hours apart. 

* Never take an “extra” dose of ZYBAN. If you forget to take 
a dose, do not take an extra tablet to “catch up” for the dose you 
forgot. Wait and take your next tablet at the regular time. Do not 
take more tablets than your doctor prescribed. This is important so 
you do not increase your chance of having a seizure. 

+ It is important to swallow ZYBAN Tablets whole. Do not chew, 
divide, or crush tablets. 


5. How long should | take ZYBAN? 

Most people should take ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. Follow your 
doctor's instructions. 
6. When should | stop smoking? 


It takes about 1 week for ZYBAN to reach the right levels in 
your body to be effective. So, to maximize your chance of quitting, 
you should not stop smoking until you have been taking ZYBAN for 
1 week. You should set a date to stop smoking during the second 
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week you're taking ZYBAN® (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained- 
Release Tablets. 


7. Can | smoke while taking ZYBAN? 


It is not physically dangerous to smoke and use ZYBAN at the 
same time. However, continuing to smoke after the date you set to 
stop smoking will seriously reduce your chance of breaking your 
smoking habit. 


8. Can ZYBAN be used at the same time as nicotine patches? 


Yes, ZYBAN and nicotine patches can be used at the same time 
but should only be used together under the supervision of your 
doctor. Using ZYBAN and nicotine patches together may raise your 
blood pressure. Your doctor will probably want to check your blood 
pressure regularly to make sure that it stays within acceptable levels. 

DO NOT SMOKE AT ANY TIME if you are using a nicotine patch or 
any other nicotine product along with ZYBAN. It is possible to get too 
much nicotine and have serious side effects. 


9. What are possible side effects of ZYBAN? 


Like all medicines, ZYBAN may cause side effects. 

+ The most common side effects include dry mouth and difficulty 
sleeping. These side effects are generally mild and often 
disappear after a few weeks. If you have difficulty sleeping, avoid 
taking your medicine too close to bedtime. 

* The most common side effects that caused people to stop taking 
ZYBAN during clinical studies were shakiness and skin rash. 

* Contact your doctor or health care professional if you have a rash 
or other troublesome side effects. 

+ Use caution before driving a car or operating complex, hazardous 
machinery until you know if ZYBAN affects your ability to perform 
these tasks. 


10. Can I drink alcohol while | am taking ZYBAN? 


It is best to not drink alcohol at all or to drink very little while taking 
ZYBAN. If you drink a lot of alcohol and suddenly stop, you may 
increase your chance of having a seizure. Therefore, it is important to 
discuss your use of alcohol with your doctor before you begin taking 
ZYBAN. 


11. Will ZYBAN affect other medicines | am taking? 

ZYBAN may affect other medicines you're taking. It is important not to 
take medicines that may increase the chance for you to have a seizure. 
Therefore, you should make sure that your doctor knows about all medi- 
cines—prescription or over-the-counter—you are taking or plan to take. 


12. Do ZYBAN Tablets have a characteristic odor? 


ZYBAN Tablets may have a characteristic odor. If present, this 
odor is normal. 


13. How should | store ZYBAN? 


* Store ZYBAN at room temperature, out of direct sunlight. 
+ Keep ZYBAN in a tightly closed container. 
+ Keep ZYBAN out of the reach of children. 


This summary provides important information about ZYBAN. 
This summary cannot replace the more detailed information that you 
need from your doctor. If you have any questions or concerns about 
either ZYBAN or smoking cessation, talk to your doctor or other 
health care professional. 


GlaxoWellcome 


Manufactured by Catalytica Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Greenville, NC 27834 

for Glaxo Wellcome Inc. 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 
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“Save money. Name your own price. 
I told you priceline was going to be big... really big!” 


William Shatner 





“I've used priceline.com twice and it “This is great. | named my price for airline “Wow! I needed a hotel room in New York 
saved me a bundle on airline tickets. tickets and saved my family hundreds of and couldn't pay $200 a night. | was 
lhe service was free and easy to use. dollars. Now, I'm watching priceline.com skeptical but I named the price I wanted 
I just love the fact I can name the price for their updates. I'll be refinancing down to pay and priceline got me a name-brand 
| want to pay and travel more often. the road and will check to see what savings hotel—in December no less! Now, I'm 
Thank you priceline!” I can get through priceline's Home telling all my friends. Thank you priceline.” 
— Colum W., New York to San Francisco Financing, too. What's next?” Chris M., New York 4 -star 
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and New York to Dublin ; a 
Daryl P. Newark to Chicago 


1.800.priceline | priceline.com 


Name Your Own Price... and Save! 
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Men of the Year 

é4Bill Clinton and Ken Starr both 
on the cover? I’m surprised this 
issue didn’t self-destruct and take 
my mailbox along with it.77 


Plainville, Mass. 
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YOUR SELECTION OF INDEPENDENT COUN- 

sel Kenneth Starr and President Bill 

Clinton was the most perfect choice that 

you could have made [MEN OF THE YEAR, 
Dec. 28-Jan. 4]. It was brilliant! 

SHARON WITHAM 

Lakeport, Calif. 


YOU'VE GOT TO BE KIDDING! CLINTON 
and Starr? One guy can’t admit to the 
truth, and the other spends millions of 
taxpayers’ dollars to prove a point that 
the American people don’t want any- 
thing to do with. We could have used that 
money for education or to feed the poor. 
KURT SHOEMAKER 

Pennsville, N.J. 


CLINTON AND STARR TOGETHER AT LAST! 
There’s not a dime’s worth of difference 
between those two; they simply gave in 
to different temptations. Perhaps both 


should be censured for their callous | 


unwillingness to consider the conse- 
quences of their actions. In any case, 


your cover could facilitate a rather satis- | 


factory game of darts. 
JAMEs A. BLAIR 
Cumberland, R.I. 


THIS SELECTION HAS TO RANK AS ONE OF 

the most dismal Time has ever made. 

These guys are the Humbert Humbert 
and Inspector Javert of U.S. politics. 

RICHARD E. HEGNER 

Columbia, Md. 


CONGRATULATIONS. NEVER BEFORE HAVE 
I seen such a fascinating contrast of good 
and evil both within and especially 
between two men. It is like combat 
between God and the devil. But I won't 
say who is the evil one. 
LEE Zook 
Mabel, Minn. 


CLINTON AND STARR ARE LINKED LIKE MY 
dog and his fleas. My pet serves as a 
watchdog and friend; Clinton does his 
job as a leader tackling difficult prob- 





lems. My dog's fleas do nothing but irri- 

tate him and me. Starr’s investigations 

have only done harm to the body politic. 
Let him flee the judgment of history. 

PauL J. LAROCCA 

East Hartford, Conn. 


YOU HAVE CONTRIBUTED DIRECTLY TO 


the decline of America by choosing two | 


of the biggest buffoons our planet has 
ever known. 

JAMES MABRY 

Anchorage 


I WON’T BE HANGING ANY PICTURES OF 
your Men of the Year in my kindergarten 
classroom. Shame on you! How could 
you relegate baseball's Mark McGwire to 
the (newly invented?) category of Hero of 
the Year? McGwire taught us all a lesson 
in sportsmanship and humility. 
ANNE M. HAGGERTY 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Impeachment of a President 


THE FACT THAT BILL CLINTON WAS IM- 
peached as a result of partisan voting 
in the House of Representatives shows 
how ridiculous this process is [NATION, 
Dec. 28-Jan. 4]. Has any other American 
President met as much spiteful opposi- 
tion as Clinton? How many more hypo- 
critical Republicans are going to be 
forced out of the infidelity closet to follow 
in the wake of Henry Hyde, Dan Burton 
and Bob Livingston? When a Republican 
is next elected President, I hope the 
Democrats in Washington work as hard 
as possible to make his presidency a liv- 
ing hell. The actions of the Republicans 
have created a blueprint to follow. 
DEAN DUANE 
Highlands, N.J. 


THE VOTE TO IMPEACH CLINTON IS A VER- 

dict on his entire political life for consis- 
tently violating moral and ethical rules. 

JEFF SMITH 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 








EVEN THOUGH THE POLLS SHOWED THAT 
the majority of Americans support Clin- 
ton, Republicans in the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to impeach. Maybe 
we need a new name for this body: the 
House of Misrepresentatives. 
Jim Briar 
Columbus, Ohio 


WE MUST REMEMBER THAT THE AMERI- 
can method of government is not one of 
consensus but one of representation. It 
is to be hoped that our Representatives 
sometimes cast a vote based not on polit- 
ical expediency but on principle. 
MARVIN YODER 
Galena, Alaska 


IN FUTURE ELECTIONS, I DON’T CARE IF 

the Democratic candidate is Satan him- 
self; I will not vote for a Republican. 

Tim McGLYNN 

Palatine, Ill. 


HOUSE REPUBLICANS HAVE FINALLY 
achieved the unimaginable: they have 
captured the moral low ground from 


| President Clinton. 


LYNN R. KAHLE 
Eugene, Ore. 


Who's the Enemy? 


AMERICANS WERE CONFUSED AS TO WHO 
their enemy was. They launched bomb- 
ing raids to attack Iraq’s Republican 
Guard [NatIon, Dec. 28-Jan. 4] when 
the real danger to the U.S. was in the 
Republican Congress! 
PAUL KELLY 
Victoria, B.C. 


WHAT IF PRESIDENT CLINTON HAD CHO- 
sen not to make necessary air strikes 
against Iraq because he feared that an 
assault at the time of the scheduled 
impeachment debate would be seen as a 
wag-the-dog action? In that case there 
really would have been grounds for 
impeachment. Clinton would have been 
putting concern for his personal and 
political future above the good of the 
nation. I commend the President for 
having the courage to act as he did. 
JANE ENGLISH 
Mount Shasta, Calif. 


BOX SCORE 


Here’s a rundown of the amount of 
mail we've received so far on our 
TIME 100 selections: 

@ Leaders and Revolutionaries 913 
@ Artists and Entertainers 728 
® Builders and Titans 322 
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If You Look For Value, You May Find Performance. 


| = Join the many investors who have recognized the significant opportunities presented by searching 
for undervalued and overlooked securities. The Franklin Templeton Group offers you a selection of 


value-oriented funds designed for capital growth to help complement your investment portfolio. 


= Mutual Series is one of the premier names in equity mutual funds.’ As of 








l 4- and 5-Star 10/31/98, Morningstar awarded the Mutual Beacon, Mutual Qualified and Mutual 
Morningstar Ratings” | Shares Funds an overall 4-star rating against a universe of 2,719, 1,622 and 728 
lb ~—s domestic equity funds for the three-, five- and ten-year periods, respectively. 


The Mutual Discovery Fund, as of 10/31/98, received a 5-star 
overall rating against a universe of 839 and 373 international 
equity funds for the three- and five-year periods, respectively." 
Past performance does not guarantee future results. 


= Call your investment representative or Franklin today. 


www.franklin-templeton.com 


| Franklin Mutual Series Portfolio Management Team and Michael Price, Chairman 





appropriate sales charge adjustments, and a risk factor that reflects fund perfor- 
mance below 90-day T-bill returns. Ten percent of the funds in an investment 


These funds may invest in meryers, consolidations, liquidations and reorganizations as 
well as in lower-rated corporate bonds. Foreign issues incur special risks including 














currency fluctuation and political uncertainty. Investors should carefully assess the risks 
to principal and income associated with these types of securities as discussed in each 
fund’s prospectus 

The Morningstar rating is based upon performance when the funds had no sales 
charges or Rule 12b-1 fees. Class I and II shares which were initially offered on 
November 1, 1996, have not been rated 


Morningstar proprietary ratings reflect historical risk-adjusted performance. The 
ratings are subject to change every month. Past performance is no guarantee of 
future results, Morningstar ratings are calculated from the funds’ three-, five- and 
ten-year average annual returns in excess of 90-day Treasury bill returns with 





CALL 


1-800-FRANKLIN ExT. 


category receive five stars, 22.5% receive four stars, 35% receive three stars, 
22.5% receive two stars and the bottom 10% receive one star. Ratings for the 
three, five and ten years, ended 10/31/98 were: Mutual Beacon, (3), (3) and 
(4) stars; Mutual Shares, (3), (3) and (4) stars and Mutual Qualified, (3), (3) 
and (4) stars. Mutual Discovery received (4) and (5) stars for the three and five 
years against a universe of 839 and 373 international equity funds, respectively. 
Morningstar ratings are not yet available for the Mutual European and Mutual 
Financial Services Funds 


Past performance does not guarantee future results. 
Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc. 
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HOW COULD YOU FORGET .. 
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KAISER MATSUSHITA 


For every list of memorable people or events that TIME creates, readers come 
back with names they think we should have included. The latest installment of 
the most influential people of the 20th century, Builders and Titans [TIME 100, 
Dec. 7], is no exception. Here are some of the giants that readers felt were 
missing from the action: Mary Kay Ash, cosmetics entrepreneur; Bill Boeing, 


BOMBING IS NOT THE WAY TO ACHIEVE 
military or political goals. On the con- 
trary, bombing hardens the resolve of 
those who are subjected to it. My great- 
est fear is that this stupidity we are 
unleashing on Iraq will escalate and re- 
sult in terrorist counterattacks. 
TED ZAJAC JR. 
Elyria, Ohio 


Listen to the Children 


IN YOUR ARTICLE ON THE CAMPAIGN BY 
schoolchildren in Colorado to purchase 
the freedom of individual slaves in 
Sudan [PHILANTHROPY, Dec. 21], you 
mentioned that I put the kids and their 
message on our Nickelodeon channel. 
But it was my granddaughter Keryn who 
first informed me of the class's campaign 
against slavery. Initially, I didn’t realize 
the significance of Keryn’s concerns, but 
her persistence and tenacious focus on 
this international atrocity convinced me 
that I should spotlight the children’s 
extraordinary effort. The credit for the 
resulting Nickelodeon News segment, 
which jump-started the effort, belongs 
rightfully to Keryn and other youngsters. 
This tale reminds us of some sage advice: 
Listen to your children. It is frequently 
they who show us the power of an indi- 
vidual to make a difference in this world. 
SUMNER M. REDSTONE 

Chairman and CEO 

Viacom Ine. 

New York City 


THE CAMPAIGN TO BUY THE FREEDOM OF 
slaves plays right into the hands of the 
slave traders. However well intentioned 
the effort may be, it is helping the traders 
carry out their atrocious activities, pro- 
viding them with increased profits and 


an incentive to continue their behavior. 


STEPHEN DONNELLY 
Easthampton, Mass. 





Uncharted Territory 


YOUR REPORT “DESCENT INTO MADNESS” 

depicted the mob incidents in Jakarta in 
| the context of ethnic and religious hatred 

[WoRLD, Dec. 7]. This is a mistake. Since 
President Suharto’s resignation in May, 
Indonesia has entered uncharted territory 
marked by the guarantee of political 
freedom, a free press and the establish- 
ment of new political parties on an 
almost daily basis. We are facing huge 
challenges as we transform a society that 
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Don’t miss this hourlong 






































has had over 30 years of authoritarian 
rule into one that is democratic. But the 
transition to democracy requires time 
and effort. We appreciate those who 

show their sympathy and support. 
MAHENDRA SIREGAR, FIRST SECRETARY 
Press and Information Division 
Embassy of the Republic of Indonesia 
Washington 


Protecting the Forests 
YOUR ARTICLE ON THE NEED TO PRESERVE 
the world’s wooded areas [HEROES FOR 
THE PLANET: Forests, Dec. 14] justifi- 
ably charged timber interests, popu- 
lation growth and suburban sprawl with 
reckless forest destruction. However, 
you should have included the illegal drug 
trade as one of the culprits. For years 
drug cultivators have claimed hundreds 
of thousands of acres of forest. Environ- 
mental organizations should adopt rigor- 
ous antidrug policies that compel gov- 
ernment accountability and stem lethal 

drug cultivation. 

F. ANDY MESSING JR. 
Executive Director 
National Defense Council Foundation 
Alexandria, Va. 


THE LOSS OF TROPICAL RAIN FORESTS IS 
a tragedy that saddens all in the U.S. for- 
est-products industry. Members of this 
association have worked hard to protect 
and conserve forests and wildlife both in 
the U.S. and elsewhere. American forest- 
products companies that have conces- 
sions overseas do not log in tropical rain 
forests, and public and privately owned 
forests in the U.S. are replanted as soon 
as possible after harvest. In 1995-97, our 
members reforested 3.7 million acres. 
W. HENSON MOORE 
President and CEO 
American Forest & Paper Association 
Washington 
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For relief of your seasonal allergy symptoms 


One tablet gives 24-hour, nondrowsy relief from of side effects, which occurred about as often as they did 
seasonal allergy symptoms. Nondrowsy antihistamines, — with placebo (sugar pill). Most common were headache, : 
such as CLARITIN®, are available by prescription only. occurring with 12% of people; drowsiness, 8%; fatigue, 

Studies show that the incidence of drowsiness was 4%; and dry mouth, 3%. 
similar to that with placebo (sugar pill) at the Notify your doctor of other medication(s) you are 
recommended dose. Drowsiness may occur if you take currently taking. Consult your doctor for important 
more than the recommended dose. information concerning this product. 

CLARITIN® is well tolerated. It has a low occurrence Please see additional important information on next page. 

Once-a-day 


Claritin 
Call 1-888-833-0003 roma (/Of ataaine) www.claritin.com 


Copyright © 1998, Schering Corporation, Kenilworth, NJ 07033. Alll rights reserved CR2761/22079808 10/98 Printed in U.S.A 
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CLARY sine 
TABLETS, SYRUP, and 
RAPIDLY-DISINTEGRATING TABLETS 


BRIEF SUMMARY (For full Prescribing Information, see package insert.) 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CLARITIN is indicated for the relief of nasal and non-nasal 
Se re ROR aE ee De ee ee ee years of 
age or older. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN is contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to this 
medication or to any of its ingredients. — 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Patients with liver impairment or renal ins\ GFR < 30 mL/min) 
ers as aes tite Goee (0 9 net Ger (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. 
Special Populations. 

Drug Interactions: proce supa. neatly pwc ayer pretecbaradaen ap 


doses of , cimetidine, and ketoconazole in controlled clinical pharmacology studies 
adult volunteers. eased pasa carcertaors (AUC 04s) of odie andor 
were observed following coadministration of loratadine with each of these 


descarboethoxyloratadine were 

drugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 in each study), there were no clinically relevant changes in the 

leery dsp forcement as assessed by electrocardiographic parameters, clinical laboratory tests, 

vital signs, and adverse events. Sa pegewedeghe nora banjo eal evalars rvebrabin nye 
i concentrations of cimetidine or ketoconazole were 
0-24 hrs) of erythromycin decreased 15% with coadminis- 

observed with erythromycin alone. The clinical relevance of this 





Ciierence is eaknown, emerson peep eetcerenees table: 
(QNCE I ee * ~: ~ “ ong Ne Aner 
Loratadine Descarboethoxyloratadine 
rythromycin (500 mg Q8h) + 40% +46% 
Cimetidine (300 mg QID) +#103% + 6% 
(200 mg 12h) +307% +73% 


irment of Fertility: In an 18-month carcinogenicity 
was administered in the diet at doses up to 
assessments 


phase of the study. 
Decreased fertility in male rats, shown by lower female conception rates, occurred at an oral dose 
of 64 mg/kg (approximately 50 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a 
mg/m? basis) and was reversible with cessation of dosing. Loratadine had no effect on male or 
female fertility or reproduction in the rat at an oral dose of approximat SLs epneney 
B: The prin flan hi egg ity ii a performed 
Coen] re was NO animal teratogenicity in studies in 
oaie doses up to 96 mg/kg (approximately . Fespectively, 
the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m? basis). There are, however, no ade- 
wedi chagpr eecberpreebodiy bmp Because animal reproduction studies are not 

predictive of human response, ITIN should be used during pregnancy only if clearly 


Hersing Mothers: Lortatine and fs metabo descarboethoxyloratadine, pass easily into breast 
milk and achieve concentrations that ache meron rn mpgnconbensl agli tr spay nm te 
of 1.17 and 0.85 for loratadine ine, . Following 2 single oral 
dose of 40 ne was excreted into the 


based on cross-study ison 

ameter le of loratadine in both adults and pediatric patients 
than the recommended doses. 

under 6 years of age have not been established. 
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ADVERSE REACTIONS: CLARITIN Tablets: Approximately 90, 
received CLARITIN Tablets 10 mg once daily in controlled and uncontrolled studies. Placebo- 
controlled clinical trials at the recommended dose of 10 mg once a day varied from 2 weeks’ to 
6 months’ duration. The rate of premature withdrawal from these trials was approximately 2% in 
both the treated and placebo groups. 
REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF MORE THAN 2% IN 
| ALLERGIC RHINITIS CLINICAL TRIALS IN PATIENTS 





OF AGE AND OLDER 
verte PATIENTS REPORTING 
LORATADINE PLACEBO CLEMASTINE TERFENADINE 

10 mg QD 1 mg BID 60 mg BID 

n= 1926 n= 2545 n= 536 n= 684 
Headache 12 11 8 8 
— : | $f 
Dry Mouth 3 2 4 3 


reported in placebo-controlled chronic idiopathic urticaria tals were similar to 
those reported in allergic rhinitis studies. 
Adverse event rates did not appear to differ significantly based on age, sex. or race, although the 
number of nonwhite subjects was relatively small. 
tablets): Approximately 


500 patients 

or lpapashud:ytendares-ebsohed 

2 weeks’ duration. In these studies, similar in type and frequency to those seen 
with CLARITIN Tablets and 


Administration of CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets) did not result in 
an increased reporting frequency of mouth or tongue irritation. 


pediatric patients 6 to 12 years of age received 10 mg 


CLARITIN REDIT, od poe rapidly-disi 
received CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine pope 


stage ones daly in convoled ec al 
loratadine once daily in controlled c tnals for a period of 8-15 days. Among these, 188 children 
ore Weal ED sg lecatatinn sarap one ay 0 Piceo cenmeates trials. Adverse events in 


these pediatric patients were observed to occur with type and Scpune suis & Sta tom te 

adult poor sp The rate of premature Leper ome due to adverse events among pediatric 
patients receiving loratadine 10 mg daily was less than 1% 

ADVERSE EVENTS OCCURRING WITH A FREQUENCY OF 22% IN LORATADINE SYRUP-TREATED 

PATIENTS (6-12 YEARS OLD) IN PLACEBO-CONTROLLED TRIALS, AND MORE FREQUENTLY 

THAN IN THE PLACEBO 


PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 
LORATADINE PLACEBO CHLORPHENIRAMINE 
10 mg OD 2-4mg fla 
= 188 n= 262 n=170 

Nervousness 4 2 2 
Wheezing 4 2 5 
Fatigue 3 2 5 
Hyperkinesia 3 1 1 
Abdominal 2 0 0 
Conjunctivitis 2 <1 1 
eee 2 <i 0 
: 2 0 1 

Upper Respiratory 
tact Infection 2 1 0 


In addition to those adverse events reported above 
been epoted ina eas one patent n CLARITIN cincal rls adult and pediatric pabe patients: 
utonomic Nervous System: Altered lacrimation, altered salivation, flushing, hypoesthesia, 
thirst 


Reproductive System: Breast pain, dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, vaginitis. , 
Ri System: Bronchitis, oe. coughing, dyspnea, epistaxis, hemoptysis, 
nis aa ye, pharyngitis, sinusitis, sneezing. 
and Appendages: Dermatitis, dry hair, dry skin, photosensitivity reaction, pruritus, purpura, 


rash, urticaria. 
System: Altered micturition, urinary discoloration, urinary incontinence, urinary retention. 

In . the following spontaneous adverse events have been reported rarely during the mar- 
keting of loratadine: abnormal hepatic function, pargeen er hepatitis, and hepatic necrosis; 
alopecia; anaphylaxis; breast enlargement; erythema multitorme; peripheral edema; and seizures. 
OVERDOSAGE: in adults, somnolence, tachycardia, and headache have > 
doses greater than 10 mo wih the Tabet formulation (40 to 180 mg). ecg pe mer kad 

s have been reported in children with overdoses of greater 10 mg of Syrup. 
rang an anes ona MY nn een ge 
ee a 
would reasonably consist of a 
oie lnpeens comaniocinn, homed Wr te cooetoetin coal to absorb any 
pr hep segs rhe wipeperngs Sais teens eed rotons 
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Loraine isnot eminated by hemodalyss It is not known if loratadine is eliminated by peritoneal 
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Corporation by Scherer DDS, England. 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE 


NE Time-Life lets you experience ancient Egypt 
as never before: through the lives of the brewer, 
the baker, the husband, the wife, the child and 
Pharaoh himself Discover WHAT LIFE WAS LIKE 
On the Banks of the Nile without risk ot obligation and 
discover a whole new way of being there! 
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Get In the 1ye of Chivalry 
absolutely free when you 
keep On the Banks of the Nile 
for the low price of just 
$16.99, plus S&H. That's 
two magnificent collector's 
editions for one incredible 
low price! Your free bonus 
Handsome 10 x 10 inches volume lets you experience 
l Pp to 192 pages Medieval I urope as never 
200 photographs, maps, before from Henry's 
time lines and more. I ngland to the Pope's Rome 
to a Crusader’s Jerusalem. 


LKELSINDA Send for yours today! 


See the Pharaoh's people live again in extraordinary 
glimpses of everyday life. Their loves, hates, feuds and 
scandals preserved in letters, wills, bills, belongings 
and more than 200 amazing illustrations all in one 


deluxe, magnificently hardbound volume. 


Visit Ancient Egypt free for 21 days. Stay 
there forever for just $16.99, plus shipping 
and handling. Other volumes take you to 
Imperial Rome, Celtic Ireland and 
Classical Athens, about once a 
month, Examine each free for 21 
days without obligation. 
Return any you don't like! 
Keep those you do for Ts 
$16.99, plus S&H. 
No minimum, 
Cancel any time. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


TIME °Send No Money Now! 


Call Toll-Free and order On 
sooxs the Banks of the Nile today! 


Thank you for your order! 





They do not see 
overtime, 
weekends, 


63 pages of meticulous punctuation. 


They see black powder on their Fingertips. 
























The new HP LaserJet UltraPrecise 
toner cartridges. 


IF you're not using HP toner, you're not 
getting HP printing. 

Sharp text, sharp visuals and a sharp 
presentation can all be affected by using 
the wrong toner. Because it’s the toner 
cartridge that's responsible for about 
70% of the printer's imaging system. 
And only HP cartridges are specifically 
designed to work with your HP printer. 

A patented magnetic seal, finer parti- 
cles and HP standards provide the highest 
quality output you can get. And yeah, 
there's always that reliability thing. 


Visit us at www.hp.com/go/ljsupplies 
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44 You say, ‘Well, come on, 
Dan; you keep saying it’s 
historic.’ There’s no other 
word that describes it. 97 
DAN RATHER, 
hoping to rouse viewer 
interest in the start of the 
Senate impeachment trial 


é4 We've got some pretty 
women on here this time. 77 
STROM THURMOND, 
96, looking forward to duty 
on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee with new member 
Mary Landrieu 


é41 just wasn’t going to 
leave Green Bay for the sake 
of leaving. But if the exact 
right situation came along, 
I had to take it. 97 
MIKE HOLMGREN, 
on agreeing to a reported $40 
million offer to coach the 
Seattle Seahawks 


44\'m not stupid. | went to 
Wendy Ward Charm School 
.». | know how to walk, how 
to get in and out of a car 
without showing the world 
everything. 97 

TERRY VENTURA, 


on her readiness for her new WHAT ABOUT BOB? Elizabeth Dole leaves the Red Cross for greener political 
role as Minnesota's first lady pastures, while Bob does his best Nancy Reagan. Will he have to give up his Viagra 


Sources: Rather, Baurn (New York Times); Thurmond 


(Washington Post): Ventura (Star Tribune) spokesmanship? Oh well, if Elizabeth wins, he gets to light the tree every year 
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TRENT LOTT 

G.0.P. leader herds 99 other Senate 
egos into bipartisan deal. And not 
a single hair out of place! 


SADDAM HUSSEIN 

Just cuz you're paranoid doesn’t 
mean they're not spying on you. 
And Richard Butler's balding! 
CALISTA FLOCKHART 

It's just nerves! New Mayo 

F Clinic study shows fidgeting 
prevents weight gain 


eee 6 FUSE: 





HENRY HYDE 

The House's lead prosecutor and 
his 12 Hamilton Burgers are told 
by Senate to forget the Jane Does 


LISA MCREE 

GMA host fired. Looked like Joan 
Lunden, sounded like Joan 
Lunden, but wasn't Joan Lunden 


MICHAEL EISNER 

Weaker Disney nets CEO half 
1997's $9.9 mil bonus. Mickey 
gets Velveeta. Chip eats Dale 


TIME, JANUARY 18, 1999 
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Coming Soon: The Drool- 
On-Your-Pillow Diet 


PUBLISHING TRENDS, AN INDUSTRY NEWS- 
letter, cites it as “the most controversial 
medical book ever, hear that, ever pub- 
lished.” Or soon to be published, anyway. 
After a heated auction last month, Pocket 
Books won the rights to Kept in the Dark: 
The Killer Connection Between Sleep 
and Food. The advance was just north 
of $200,000, a surprisingly hefty sum for 
a nonfiction book by two unknowns 
(T.S. Wiley, a medical 
researcher, and Bent 
Formby, a cell biologist). 
Their theory, accord- 
ing to the proposal circu- 
lated to publishing hous- 
es, is that obesity and the 
re diseases associated with 
Worse than fries? it are caused by burning 
the candle at both ends. The idea is that 
one’s body is continually tricked into 
thinking it’s summer, and thus it wants 
to store up fat for winter. Sleep more, 
the authors claim, and you'll lose weight. 
This will no doubt be controversial 
among scientists and personal trainers 
and welcomed by almost everyone 
else. —By Andrea Sachs/New York 
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| SCANDAL INTERRUPTUS 


ABit Less Jefferson in 
William Jefferson Clinton 


BILL CLINTON HAS BEEN DOGGED FOR 
years by the rumor that in Arkansas he 
fathered a child of an African-American 
prostitute. In 1992 the tale was flogged by 
the tabloid Globe. But it really took off last 
week when news leaked that the tabloid 
Star was conducting DNA tests to confirm 
or refute the rumor once and for all, pro- 
voking a frenzy of speculation in Wash- 
ington after the story leaped, in the usual 
fashion, from the Drudge Report to the 
New York Post to papers around the 
world. Using the Starr Report's FBI analy- 
sis of Clinton’s DNA as its reference, the 





STARR GRAZING 


A Bit Player Gets a Bad 
Case of the Willeys 


KEN STARR'S INDICTMENT LAST WEEK OF 
Julie Hiatt Steele raised eyebrows among 
defense lawyers. Steele is accused of ob- 
structing justice and making false state- 
ments when she denied that Kathleen Wil- 
ley told her Clinton 
made a pass at Willey 
in 1993. But stranger 
than the fact of the in- 
dictment of this bit 
player, say lawyers 
with no dog in the 
fight, is that it’s based 
in part on Steele’s 
telling her allegedly 


TYLER MALLORY—AP 


Steele 


N G 


CANCER? HMM, YouR Ho 


RECOMMENDS DR. RickLes, 


My Wire NEEDS 
DR. CARROT ToP! } | 
He's THE Best! { 





Cartoon by Don Asmussen for TIME 
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Star paid former Ei 
prostitute Bobbie Ann 

Williams, source for 

the Globe article, and } 

her 13-year-old son for p 2 
their story and blood 
samples. The result: 
“There was no match. 
Not even close,” says a 
Star source. (The 
Starr Report contains sufficient data to 
make a valid DNA comparison to rule 

out paternity.) But if the tabloid is disap- 
pointed by the results, it’s putting up a 
good, Brill’s Content-ready front. Says 
editor in chief Phil Bunton: “We investi- 
gate dozens of stories every week, and if 
they don’t prove to be true, we don’t run 
them.” —By Andrea Sachs/New York id 
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false version to the press, specifically i 
Newsweek and the National Enquirer—and - 
in 1997, before Starr had even begun this 

phase of his probe. Lawyers for Steele, who 

denies the charges, are considering a First 


Amendment challenge. Steele’s attorney, * ‘ 
Nancy Luque, blasted the indictment as “a m7 
transparent attempt to unfairly influence 

the pending impeachment proceeding.” ‘ 


Perhaps so. The day after, House managers 
met to consider Willey as a witness. 
However, she may not be one for 
Starr himself. Sources tell Time he has ly 
had concerns about the veracity of some 
of her statements. He met with Willey 
after he sent his impeachment referral 
to Capitol Hill but apparently did not feel 
he could build a strong enough case to 
send a follow-up referral based on her 
allegations. —By Viveca Novak/Washington 
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Great performance at an exceptional value. 


Looking for a smart buy? Here’s today’s top pick: the Intel® Celeron” processor. It gives you quick and 


responsive performance for today’s business applications. At a great value. And because it’s from Intel 





you get all the compatibility and reliability you've come to expect To learn more, contact” 


The Computer Inside 


celeron” 


your PC manufacturer, see your local reseller, or visit us on the Web. | ® www 


1999 Intel Corporation. Intel and Intel I fe are registered trademarks, and ¢ t n T omg 




















$287,500 new 


j minimum NBA salary 


” $272, 500 Current 


minimum salary 


80 Number of players 


: (out of 411 total) who 
make less than $300,000 
t 
¥ 12 number of majority { 


“~ owners (out of 29 total) who 
are billionaires 


$14 million New maxi- 


mum salary (no previous limit) 


$20 million Salary Scottie 
, Pippen had reportedly been hoping 
3 to get this season as a free agent 
7 but won't 


$9 million NBA commis- 


sioner David Stern’s reported 


salary 


CHRIS TROTMAN: 








NOTEBOOK 











a 
if 


g 5 Number of players currently slated 

® to make more than $14 million (in 

= descending order of salary: Michael 

2 Jordan, Patrick Ewing, Shaquille O'Neal, 
: David Robinson and Kevin Garnett) 


25% Share of total NBA salary money 
earned by the 20 highest-paid players 


5 Number of seasons a player has to 
play to become an unrestricted free 
agent under new contract (up from 
three under old contract) 


4.82 Length in seasons of 


the average NBA career 


55% Share of total NBA revenue 
that is earmarked for players in last 
three years of contract 


57. 2% Share of NBA revenue 
that went to players during the 
"97-98 season 





70% Share of NHL revenue that 
will be earned by hockey players this 
season 


$500 million Estimated amount 
lost by players because of lockout 


$0 Amount of national television 
revenue lost by owners because of 
lockout (thanks to guaranteed contracts) 


Sources include: NBA, New York Times, Sports Mlustrated, USAToday, CNN, 
AP Online, Boston Globe and Daily News 


$10.50 Price of Boston Celtics stock 
the day before the NBA strike was settled 
(the Celtics are the only publicly held 


team) 

$14.63 Closing price of 
Celtics stock on day of 
settlement 





$20 Price of Celtics stock a year ago 


$200,000 Amount the Gottlieb family 


in Boston says its four parking lots near the 
FleetCenter have lost because of lockout 


40% Percentage by which Reebok has 








decreased production of Allen Iverson 
basketball shoes 


L7 Average rating for NBA games last 
season on TNT and TBS 


L7 Average rating for movies selected 
to replace NBA games 


32% Portion of fans in a survey who say 
they blame the players for the lockout 


37% Fans in the survey who say they 
blame the owners 


53% Fans in the survey who say they 
have missed pro basketball “only a little” 
or “not at all” 


o 
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2191 Length in days of lockout 


180 Length in days (and 
counting) that Tim Floyd has or 
hasn’t been coach of the Bulls 


STEPHEN J. CARRER, 





ZHIRINOVSKY BEAT 


THE PLAYBOYSK ADVISER 1998 was a rough year for 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky, madcap leader of Russia's ultra- 
nationalist Liberal Democratic Party. Last month his 
colleagues banned him from the Duma floor after he 
called for the communists “to be shot.” But things 
may be picking up with the publication of his latest 
book, The ABCs of Sex. At a publicity event for the 
222-page tome, the self-proclaimed “sexual knight 
of all the girls of Russia” proposed a new domestic 
sex industry as the panacea for the country's 
economic ills. 

His book, co-authored with a party lieutenant, is 
full of lusty pensées. All hotels should maintain sex 
agencies “for guaranteeing the sexual needs of the 


20 


guests.” Licensed prostitutes should be launched into 
space to reduce the stress of the Motherland’s weary 
cosmonauts. Ditto for the fellows suffering in the 
armed forces and Russia's teeming prison colonies. 
ABCs pays scant attention, however, to such grim 
issues as the rapid rise of HIV and AIDS in Russia or 

to the country's continued reliance on abortion as the 
preferred form of birth control. Perhaps because of this, 
book sales have been brisk and the publisher is talking 
about a second printing. announced last 
week that he'll soon run for governor of a Russian 
region—which one remains to be announced. Then he 
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Man of the Century: The Campaign 


HEN I FIRST REALIZED I WASN’T BEING INVITED 

to the meetings to choose TIME’s Person of the 

Century, I thought it was because I was just a 

rookie, a goofy celebrity interviewer whose 

opinion didn’t mean much on weighty matters. 

But after about three seconds of that, I thought 
better: it’s because they're considering picking me. 

I’m not deceiving myself. I know I’m a long shot. The 
way I see it, I have about nine months to do some- 
thing big, something splashy, to pull the votes my 
way. Something besides plastering the office 
walls with handmade posters that say sTeIN \ 
IS FINE, JOEL’S A GEM and THE OTHER GUY 
CAN’T READ! Those were a major part of 
my last successful campaign (vice presi- 
dent of my high school class), but there 
apparently is some office rule about signs 
and Fun-Tak that I didn’t know about. 

I figured I'll play on my strengths, 
like watching mtv all day and making — 
penis jokes. But I know from painful per- @ 
sonal experience that the voting editors don’t 
appreciate that stuff. 

So I’m going to have to be reborn, not really like a 
phoenix but more like a troubled NBc sitcom that gets picked 
up by UPN. Only even better. These are going to have to be 
my strongest nine months since gestation. 

I'm going to be less like me and more like previous People 
of the Century, guys like Genghis Khan, Alexander the Great 
and Napoleon. I started to research these giants of history until 
I found out they didn’t have websites and gave up. But I basi- 
cally suspect I need to take over a large piece of the world, give 
the people something useful like libraries or fruit smoothies, and 

















get myself a cool name. I like Joél. I also like Joel, but I’m not 
sure I'll ever find that button on my keyboard again. I plan to 
amass my forces in Australia and then spread out into Asia and 
down into Africa, because that once worked for me in Risk. 
Despite numerous phone calls and the admittedly un- 
convincing promise of “cool, reasonably priced uniforms,” 
none of my friends want to join my army. But who needs an 
army, anyway? If I do it alone—no allies, no armies, no 
diplomacy, just me, mano a mano, Rambo-style— 
they'll have to give me the nod over the other 
world leaders of the century. 
But the more I think about the 
world-conquering bit, the more it sounds 
hard. Far easier just to run a bunch of 
negative ads about the competition. And 
unlike them, I have the distinct advan- 
tage of not only being in the same build- 
ing as the voting members but also being 
alive. | mean, Albert Einstein and Win- 
ston Churchill didn’t exactly have phy- 
siques befitting Men of the Century. How 
much could Churchill, even at his prime, bench 
press? Probably not as much as me. I’m just saying. 
If for some reason none of this works, I plan on appeal- 
ing to my editors’ hunger for publicity. These are the people 
who picked Bart Simpson as one of their 20 Entertainers of 
the Century and Lucky Luciano as one of the business 
geniuses, Compare that buzz to what they'd get for picking 
me as Person of the Century. How many new people would 
want to read TIME once they heard that the Person of the 
Century was working on the very issue they were reading 
every week? I know for sure my dad would finally break 
down and buy a subscription. g 





PULSE 


INVISIBLE MAN Dennis Hastert? Wasn't he the 
guy on that show? Or is he the one who invented 
that thing? You know the one | mean. 


Number of press mentions the 
week they were nominated for 
Speaker of the House 
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a 
Newt Gingrich 
Source: Nexis 
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Bob Livingston Dennis Hastert 


| LOVE NY The buzz in New York is that Hillary 
Clinton is mulling a run for the Senate in 2000. 

But why New York—a state in which she has many 
admirers but no apparent roots to speak of (unless 
you count attendance at numerous fund raisers)? 
First, of course, there's an open seat—unlike, 

say, in her native Illinois. Second, New York has _ 
astonishingly loose residency requirements: all she 
has to do is live there on Election Day—maybe in a 
nice hotel suite. Other states are less 

Illinois demands you live there at least 30 days and 
be a registered Illinois voter, while Arkansas exacts 
from its Senators a harsh two years of residency. All 
of which may put Hillary in a New York state of mind. 
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Who's one of the fastest growing 
names in digital office equipment? 


Gestetner. That's right, Gestetner. 





Today Gestetner, the name with an unparalleled reputation for service and reliability is also the name for 
advanced digital imaging solutions. With a full line of leading edge digital imaging systems that offer unsurpassed 
output quality and enhanced productivity. And are capable of connecting to one computer or a whole network. 

To find out why Gestetner is the name more and more office professionals are tuming to, call 1-800-765-7746 
or visit our website at www.gestetnerusa.com. 





NOBODY BUILDS A BETTER FULL-SIZE TRUCK. NOBODY. 


FORD F-SERIES IS AMERICA’S BEST-BUILT TRUCK.” IT’S 
BEEN THE BEST-SELLING TRUCK FOR OVER TWO DECADES. 
AND, WITH OVER 50 YEARS OF PROVEN TOUGHNESS 
BEHIND IT, YOU’RE NOT GOING TO FIND A BETTER TRUCK 


ANYWHERE. NOT EVEN IF YOU LOOK UNDER A ROCK. 


Ford F-Series 





1-800-258-FORD or , . 
www. fordvehicles.com OFFICIAL TRUCK OF = (Wh. #.):1 


*Based on an average of consumer-reparted problems at 3-months’ ownership in a survey of Ford under-8500-Ib-GVWR models and competitive models 
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¥ ENGAGED. POPEYE, hard-bodied spin- 

ach aficionado; to his sweetheart of 70 
years, OLIVE OYL. The heretofore non- 
committal couple will wed next month 
in a special comic book called The Wed- 
ding of Popeye and Olive. Bluto has 
been invited. 


DIVORCING. ANDREW BLEILER, 33, who 
carried on an adulterous affair with 
Monica Lewinsky; and his wife KATH- 
LYN; in Portland, Ore. A staff member at 
Beverly Hills High School when he met 
Lewinsky, Bleiler called off the five-year 
affair in 1996, then blabbed it to the 
world last January. 


RESIGNING. JOHN THOMPSON, 57, ven- 
erated longtime Georgetown University 
basketball coach; for personal reasons; 
in Washington. Under Thompson’s 27- 
year tutelage, the Hoyas spawned 
Patrick Ewing, reached the NCAA 
tournament 20 times and won a 
championship. 


DIED. JERRY 
QUARRY, 53, Hall of 
Fame boxer; of pneu- 

monia; in Templeton, 
Calif. Though he never 
won the heavyweight 
title, the popular pugilist, whom oppo- 
nent Joe Frazier called the “good-look- 

ing Irish kid with a nice smile,” put up 
decent fights against many of the greats, 
including Floyd Patterson and Muham- 



















A . ) 
mad Ali. In recent years he was incapac- ( // @ = 


itated by dementia and a loss of motor 
skills resulting from repeated blows to 
the head during his three-decade career. 


DIED. IRON EYES CODY, 94, icon of envi- 
ronmentalism; in Los An- 
geles. The Cree-Cherokee 
actor and activist, who ap- 
peared in 100 films, strug- 
gled for decades before 
achieving celebrity with a 
role in a historic 1971 public-service 
spot for Keep America Beautiful. (Later 
he made a sequel.) As the American In- 
dian who sheds a tear at the sight of a 
landscape littered with garbage and 
polluted by smoke, Cody brought the 
jnonprofit group unprecedented atten- 
4tion and support. In 1996 a New Or- 
{8 leans newspaper alleged he was of Ital- 
Sian descent—a charge Cody vigorously 
\8 denied. 





KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 




















orgs 615 million Number 


of passengers who flew with 
U.S. airlines in 1998 


0 Number of people who died in crashes 
of any U.S. airliners in 1998—a new record 


1 Rank of Tennessee in the 
final USA Today/esPNn and AP 
Top 25 college-football polls 


24 Rank of Tennessee among Top 25 
teams in terms of graduation rates 


21 Percent of Tennessee football 
players who actually graduate 


83 Rank of Monica on the list of most 
popular names for newborn girls in 
1997 


97 Rank of Monica on the list of most 
popular names for newborn girls in 199 


$114 million Grosses for A Bug's 
Life, the top holiday film, during the 
last six weeks of 1998 


onge 
$150 million Revenues 


during the same period for 

Nintendo's The Legend of 
Zelda—the first time a top-grossing 
video game has outearned a top-grossing 
film 


BOB HAMBLY FOR TIME 


Sources: USA Today, Boston Globe, Rocky Mountain News, Baby Names! 
Business WireSources: USA Today, Boston Globe, Rocky Mountain News, 





REPRIEVE Four years ago this month, New Orleans 
teenager Shareef Cousin briefly became America’s 
youngest condemned man. Charged at 16 with killing = 
Michael Gerardi, 25, in a French Quarter street robbery, © 
the clean-cut Cousin never quite fit the part. After his 
conviction, appeals lawyer Clive Stafford-Smith § 
unearthed a host of prosecutorial misdeeds, including = 
false police statements and suppressed evidence that 2 
placed Cousin squarely in the middle of a recreation-¢ 
league basketball game at the time of the murder. 
Three months after a January 1998 article in TIME by Christopher 
John Farley and James Willwerth that drew national attention to the 















case, the Louisiana state supreme court ordered a new 
trial. Cousin angrily refused a deal prosecutors offered 
last week: time served in exchange for a no-contest 
plea to manslaughter. With the new trial set to begin 
this week, New Orleans district attorney Harry Connick 
Sr. blinked and dropped the charges. 

But Cousin, now 20, still faces time: shortly before 
his original trial, he admitted—under pressure, he says, 
from the judge and his trial lawyer—to committing four 


4 

robberies. Cousin claims those charges were false or overstated. “It’s a 
big victory getting off death row,” he admits. “But it hasn’t sunk in yet 
because I'm still in jail.” The robbery charges are currently on appeal. 


By Harriet Barovick, John Cooper, Lina Lofaro, Michele Orecklin and Flora Tartakovsky 
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The Senate agrees on how to try Clinton but what happens 
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By NANCY GIBBS 


HE FOUNDERS DIDN’T IN- 

vent the separation of pow- 

ers, but they were the first 

to put it into practice. They 

were proud of the safety 

that checks and balances 
guaranteed and believed 

that only the most dangerous occa- 
sions warranted setting them aside. 
Last week the Senate unwrapped a 
constitutional mechanism that no one 
alive has ever witnessed: the trial of 
the President, prosecuted by the 
House, before the Senate, presided 
over by the Chief Justice, all the 
branches of government worshipping 
together for only the second time in 
history, and the most momentous 
thing about it was that it seemed to 
many people less important than the 
fact that the Dow nuzzled 9600, the 
NBA season was salvaged and the 
weather in most places turned rotten. 
After months of predictions that 
we would never arrive here, that im- 
peachment was dead after the elec- 
tion, that the House could play with 
matches because the Senate was fire- 
proof, that Monica was more likely to 
be invited to tea with Hillary than to 







mi 
when the really tough votes come? 
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testify before the heirs of Daniel Webster. 
we begin a brand-new year full of startling 
events to misinterpret and fresh expecta- 
tions to defy. And so on cue the Senate set 
about defying them, managing to do what 
no politicians on this stage had done last 
year: remain calm, act like grownups and 
find the safest way to an exit. 

The Senators called on their best in- 
stincts and worst fears to drive both sides to 
unanimity by Friday afternoon: the trial will 
start this Thursday, with a week or so of ar 
guments and questions from each side, and 
no witness will appear unless a majority of 
the Senators agree to call him—or her. In 
preserving Senate comity, they dealt a blow 
to both sides: to Henry Hyde and the House 
managers, who had been bucking all week 
at the idea that they might not be able to 
prosecute their case down to the last cigar, 
and to the White House, which was stil] 
holding out for a day pass. 

And yet to watch these men and women 
stream out of the Senate chamber and into 
their press conferences and live-satellite 
feeds, praising themselves as though they had 
just passed the Marshall Plan, was to realize 
how hard this was to do, and how far they still 
have to go. In agreeing on a set of rules that 
they all could live with, they postponed the 
most difficult votes: Do we need to hear wit 
nesses? Should the President be removed 
from office? Should the case be thrown out al- 
together? That they were all so surprised and 





proud at not having behaved like cannibals 
reminded everyone how many of their tribe 
had already been consumed by this story. 

As for the defendant himself, Bill Clinton 
vanished last week beneath a historic ava- 
lanche of syllables, William Jefferson Clin- 
ton, the full name used for birth and burial 
He had little choice but to stay away, and 
that put him in the company of much of the 
public. He spent Thursday working out, hav- 
ing lunch, worrying about what kids do after 
school. On Friday he went toa car show and 
gave a speech about how this sure is the 
greatest economy anyone has ever seen. 


VER SINCE THE HOUSE PASSED 


this cup to the Senate, noone has | 


known for certain what an actu- 

al impeachment trial would look 
like—which is why the fight over 

whether to call witnesses and 

have the full, blowsy tale spill 

across the plush Senate floor was 

not some technical dispute. The decision 
would draw the road map for the year, de- 
termining how long this lasts and how ugly 
it gets and what our politics will look like 
when it’s all over. The White House was 
passionately opposed to hearing from any- 
one; the House prosecutors started the 
bidding at 15 and threatened to include 
women with Clinton stories to tell that even 
Ken Starr didn’t think warranted repeating. 
Most Senators had strong feelings on 


SPEAKING BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 


Meeting in the Old Senate Chamber, where great national debates of 


the 19th century took place, $ 


ators found their way to a compromise 


¥ JOSEPH LIEBERMAN 


Warning against the perils 
of partisanship, the 
Democrat told a fable 
about the scorpion and 
the frog. They can't rise 
above their nature and 
cooperate, so they die 


4 TOM DASCHLE Pulling back from the brink of 
partisan disaster, the Senate minority leader joined with 
Trent Lott to find common ground, get back on track and 
make one last—and ultimately successful—attempt at a deal 


+ 


the matter, but they fell like marbles on the 
floor, and no one could predict who would 
roll where. There were Democrats who felt 
you could not have a trial without wit- 
nesses; there were Republicans who were 
determined to avoid a circus. Many in both 
parties swatted at Hyde’s efforts to shape 
the rules—he who had argued during the 
House phase that no witnesses were nec- 
essary because the record was so complete. 
“It’s interesting to me that the House is 
asking for witnesses in the Senate trial that 
they did not want to call in the House,” 
Utah’s Bob Bennett, a staunch conserva- 
tive and no Clinton friend, told TIME. 
“What could we learn from witnesses that 
the House did not need to learn?” 

Trent Lott has been squeamish about 
witnesses from the start. Though a former 
House member himself, Lott didn’t trust 
the House managers to muster the requi- 
site dignity and restraint. And he knew that 
once witnesses were called, he would have 
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4 EDWARD KENNEDY AND TRENT LOTT 


All smiles after a day of tense negotiations, 
the two politicians from opposite sides of the 
ideological divide celebrated the deal Kennedy 
did so much to cut. “We can get to second 
base together,” he told his colleagues—since 
both the Republican and Democratic plans 
shared the same starting points, the two 
sides could at least agree on a beginning. 
Lott grabbed the moment, and after cries 

of “hear, hear” and “let's seal the deal,” 
announced the creation of Gramm-Kennedy 
before they could change their mind 


441 ask everyone here who might be tempted, to step back : 
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little choice but to allow the President’s | racy had to be accountable to the people. 


lawyers time for discovery. If witnesses 
requested immunity, or refused to appear 
without a subpoena, the crocuses would 
be up before the defense rested. 

But there were Republicans who felt dif- 
ferently. InaG.o.P. meeting, Mike DeWine 
of Ohio made a practical case: “When there 
are disputes over facts, like the gifts [from 
Bill to Monica], I don’t know how you can ask 
us as Jurors to decide without hearing from 
witnesses,” he said. “I need to be able to look 
at people involved in that and hear them tell 
me who called whom and who did what. 
And you're telling me I shouldn’t be allowed 
to hear those people?” Others were ada- 
mant about not playing hanky-panky with 
the rules. “I ain’t a scholar, and I ain’t no 
constitutional lawyer,” Montana conserva- 
tive Conrad Burns declared. “I’m a cattle 
auctioneer. And the reason I’m concerned 
is, our forefathers put impeachment in the 
Constitution because they knew the aristoc- 
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«PHIL GRAMM 
The last Republican 
called to speak 
in the meeting, 

° the Texan broke 
- the gridlock by 
arguing that 
- Senate rules 
z already address 
5 the issue of 
~ Calling witnesses— 


S| » which had been 


the big impediment 


| > a 
om the brink of poli 


Equal justice under the law. If those words 
aren't true anymore, then I’m going back 


| to Montana to be a cattle auctioneer.” 


Hardest to convince was the “damn the 
torpedoes” faction, conservatives who want 
to barbecue Clinton as long as possible or 
who hope something might turn up to draw 
12 Democrats into the hanging party. Lott 
had to convince this crowd that a full-blown 
trial wouldn’t pull Democrats in but would 
drive moderate Republicans out; it takes 
only 51 votes to adjourn. “You should never 
damn the torpedoes,” said a G.0.P. leader- 
ship adviser, “because torpedoes explode.” 

Right up to the edge of the cliff they 
walked, in private meetings on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, peering over and seeing 
the bodies of Newt Gingrich and Bob Liv- 
ingston and the others who have been 
sacrificed to this scandal. But pride kept 
pushing them to the precipice. When the 
proceedings formally began Thursday 
morning, there was still no agreement, 
and the clock was ticking. The world’s 
foremost deliberative body was ordered to 
keep quiet “on pain of imprisonment,” 
and the proceedings began with, of all per- 
fect things, an oath that the Senators 
would do “impartial justice” as they go 
about deciding in all likelihood that per- 
jury doesn’t matter. 

But after the session was adjourned and 
the cameras turned off, something remark- 


| able happened. Don Nickles, the majority 
whip, approached Lott, and the two started 
talking. Tom Daschle conferred across the 
aisle with three fellow Democrats. ( Jregon’s 
Ron Wyden crossed from the Democratic 
side and sat down with Bill Frist, a moder- 
ate Republican from Tennessee. It looked 
like a junior high dance, when the bc ys and 
the girls finally tiptoe into the center of the 
gym. The group grew from six Senators to 
10, to 25 to 40 to more than 50. Susan Col- 
lins, the moderate freshman Republican 
from Maine, was on the outer fringes when 
she felt drawn into the huddle, “Everyone 
wanted to be a part of it,” she said. “You 
had to lean in to hear everything. It was 
extremely cordial. It wasn’t tense. It was. 
‘Let's work this out.’” No one shouted: no 
one stormed away. No one talked over 
others. Everyone seemed to listen intent- 
ly to what was being said. 

And what was being said? “I am heart- 
broken right now,” Republican Connie 
Mack told Daschle. “To think that we're go- 
ing to march into our partisan camps and es- 
tablish with our flags the beginning of this 
process just breaks my heart.” In that fear 
and sorrow he was not alone. For all the dis- 
agreements, some consensus was plain: we 
don’t want our first vote to be a party-line 
standoff. There has to be a way out. Let's 
throw out the staffs, get rid of the micro- 
phones and find out what we can all agree 

| on. They would reconvene that afternoon in 





Y ROBERT BYRD AND MITCH MCCONNELL 
Calling the moment a trial for “this august body and all of 
us who ... deserve the title of Senator,” Byrd appealed 
to his colleagues’ sense of history. McConnell tried to 
quell fears among Democrats that he and his fellow 
Republicans were bent on using impeachment as a 


political weapon 


» CONNIE MACK 

“If we can bridge our 
differences with love in our 
hearts ... we can find some 
common understanding,” 
said the Florida Republican 


cal gamesmanship.77 _senaroz rosent sveo 





the Old Senate Chamber, a bipartisan cau- 
cus searching for a final game plan. Lott, 
looking relieved and even euphoric, told re- 
porters that “I got up this morning thinking, 
‘T’ve gotta make a lot of important decisions 
today. I hope I make the right ones.’ ” 

The group hug was so pleasing that the 
shock was that much worse when every- 
thing fell apart. Even though he had been 
in the center of the Senate-floor powwow, 
Daschle pulled the plug on the bipartisan 
conclave, complaining to Lott that he had 
not proposed the meeting formally. Some- 








| 49% of the vote in 1994, told the confer- | venue designed to humble warriors. The 


ence, “I’m up in 2000. And if you read the | Old Senate Chamber was last regularly 
papers, I’m an endangered Republican | used in 1859 to debate the issues of a grow- 
species. But I’m not worried about that. | ing nation: territorial expansion, slavery, 
I’m worried what my one-year-old daugh- | economic policy in the first industrial age. 
ter will read about the role her father played | The nation outgrew the room, so when 
in the impeachment process in 20 years.So | they assembled there shortly after 9:30 
to those of you who are doing what you're | a.m., 100 Senators made do with 68 seats. 
doing to help the class up in 2000, stop it. | Those not lucky enough to get antique 
Don’t help me. Don’t help me.” seats were placed between the rows, so 

Then some people tried to hit the | that tall Senators like Oregon’s Gordon 
brakes. Snowe turned to fellow Maine Sen- | Smith sat with his knees pressed up 
ator Susan Collins. “I’ve got to say some- | against the chair in front of him. “It was 


TIME/CNN Poll 


®@ Do you approve or disapprove of the 
way the Senate is handling the 
impeachment trial of President Clinton? 


swore EERE oesvorme CY EAM 








® Do you want the ®@ In their role as jurors 
Senate to proceed with in the trial, will most 
the trial or end it Senators “do impartial 
immediately? justice according to the 
Constitution and the 
laws?” 
Yes 41% 
From a telephone poll of 1.067 adelt Amencans taken for 
PROSECUTOR HYDE and his Judiciary Committee colleagues VORA en 1 mea Patt Sampling =s No 50% 


review the list of witnesses the White House hopes will never get called 


thing strange had happened quickly: pri- 
vately, Republicans and some Democrats 
speculated that when the White House 
heard about the scrum—and the fact that it 
had produced a near compromise on a plan 
that would have led to a vote on whether to 
call witnesses—it pushed Daschle to cancel 
the meeting. The White House feared that 
in a room of 100 Senators, Clinton’s inter- 
ests might not be defended. Bitterness had 
returned, and the sniping was beginning, 
albeit in sober tones. Nickles, Arkansas’ 
Tim Hutchinson, Olympia Snowe and oth- 
ers came out and criticized Daschle for not 
going along with the meeting. 

In the Republican caucus late Thurs- 
day afternoon, some members argued for 
total war—a party-line vote to proceed 
however they chose. The Democrats were 
doing Clinton’s bidding, they argued, and 
would never go along with a bipartisan 
deal; they were counting on a long trial to 
make Republicans look partisan and ob- 
sessed. The fear of a voter backlash was no 
reason to abandon principle. Rick Santo- 
rum of Pennsylvania, who won with just 


way 





thing,” she said. “This is wrong.” They had | like riding with two people in a wheelbar- 
just taken a historic oath, she reminded her | row,” said New Mexico Republican Pete 
colleagues—some of them still fingering | Domenici. 

the souvenir pens with which they signed 


the impeachment book. Did they really HE SENATORS LISTENED TO 
want to start the process with such a parti- their most respected historian, 
san move? She appealed to a sense of per- Robert Byrd, warn them that 
sonal trust that has not dissolved complete- they too were on trial. The 
ly; Senators still shake hands across the President had sullied the pres- 
aisles. The mood in the room swept behind idency; the House had fallen 
her as Republicans rose in agreement. Said “into the black pit of partisan 
Larry Craig of Idaho, a conservative: “If self-indulgence.” The Senate 
there’s any chance of not having this be | needed to lift its eyes to higher things. 
a partisan vote, let’s go for it.” Byrd quoted Ben Franklin, the Federalist 


The Democrats, meanwhile, were aware | papers, even Chaucer. Then the deal guys 
that if Clinton could not get a fair trial ina | saved the day. 
G.o.P.-controlled Senate, it would be in It was Phil Gramm and Ted Kennedy 
part because of what the Democrats did to | who persuaded their colleagues that they 
Robert Bork and John Tower, and to the | could agree on the basic approach, to let the 
methods the Democratic majority had long | trial open with arguments and questions and 
used to undercut Republican administra- | then decide which, if any, witnesses to call. 
tions. “If we can’t do this,” an off-message | That the Texas conservative and the Massa- 
Democratic Senator said Thursday night, | chusetts liberal—“the most unlikely combi- 
“we're all to blame.” And so they agreed to | nation you could imagine,” as Collins called 
try one last time to pull back from the brink. | them—could agree on anything suggests one 

The dénouement came Friday, in a | of two things: either the compromise was 
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@ Should the Senate call 
the following to testify? 
Yes 





hollow and symbolic, or something rare and 
impressive occurred. 

It may be that both are true. Any vote 
that turns out 100 to 0 in the Senate is by 
definition symbolic. But on an issue as ex- 
plosive as the trial of a popular President 
during an age of vengeance in a Senate 
controlled by the opposition party, no vote 
is easy. There are surely votes ahead that 
will divide the caucus, strain party loyal- 
ties, test principle against politics and test 
both against the law. But this vote was 
much harder than the final tally suggests. 


scheduled? 





@ Should President 
Clinton wait to deliver 
his State of the Union 
address until after the 
Senate trial is over, or go 
ahead and deliver the 
address on Jan. 19 as 


®@ Should the Senate 


With increasing rancor, the White 
House argued through the week that it 
would be unfair for the Senate to proceed 
with a trial in which the Senators made 
up the rules as they went along. On Fri- 
day, when every last one of the 45 Dem- 
ocrats voted for a plan that does precise- 
ly that, lawyer Greg Craig said tersely 
that the White House “respected” the Sen- 
ate’s decision. 

The problem for the White House is 
that the interests of the President and those 
of his party are not quite the same. “From 






SS a SS 


among the lawyers, debating whether 
preparing for witnesses would make the 
prosecutors more likely to call them. Even 
those with the most courtroom experience 
will never be fully ready for a trial unlike any 
ever held. It is as much a political as a legal 
proceeding; the jury is also the judge; justice, 
which is supposed to be blind, has a party af- 
filiation; prosecutors will be held to no spec- 
ified standard of proof; and the verdict will 
under no circumstances be unanimous. 
The President, through it all, remained 
detached, celebrating chief of staff John 


@ Do you havea 
favorable or unfavorable 
impression of: 


remove Clinton from 
office? 





By leaving open the possibility of wit- 
nesses and giving the House managers 
room to make their case, the vote looked like 
more of a victory for the hard-liners than the 
Democrats. But the fine print holds the trap- 
doors: the resolution forces the House pros- 
ecutors to present their case first, over the 
course of as long as 24 hours, without calling 
witnesses. Then comes the White House, fol- 
lowed by the Senators’ questions. And only 
then do the House managers get a chance 
to argue in favor of hearing testimony. 

There were some Clinton victories bur- 
ied in the procedures. First, the managers 
are limited to what is already in the record. 
They must request witnesses en bloc, 
which means they must be careful about 
whom they call. The Senate will vote on the 
complete set, so just one objectionable wit- 
ness could drag the whole bloc down. “That's 


a huge victory for the Democrats,” said a | 


Democratic strategist on the Hill, “and I'm 
not sure the White House gets it.” And even 
if a majority votes yes on the set of witnesses, 
the vote only authorizes depositions; it will 
take another majority vote to hear them live. 


the Democratic Party perspective, I don’t 
see any downside to having a long trial, ” 
says a White House official. The Democrats 
would prefer not to see Clinton thrown out 
of office. But they cannot have failed to no- 
tice that the bloodbath in the House helped 
their party and hurt the Republicans. In 
fact, the only Democrat to lose from what 
happened in the House was Clinton. 

The political hands in the White House 


have understood from the beginning that | 


postponing things is how the Senate oper- 
ates. Now the White House will have to 
adopt a new operating style tailored for the 
more collegial body. “The problem is, our 
best defense has always been partisanship, 
and you can’t do that in the Senate,” says a 
White House official. “You’ve got to be 
more flexible and more willing to bend.” 
The danger here is that the longer things go 
on, the more uncertain the outlook is for 
Clinton, the bigger the chance for sur- 
prises. And the only kind of surprises you 
get in these circumstances are bad ones. 
So White House strategists huddled on 
Saturday, drafting scripts, dividing tasks 
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CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM REHNQUIST swore in the Senate 
jurors wearing the gold-striped robe he designed four years ago 





Podesta’s 50th birthday Friday night by 
performing an X-Files skit with Hillary and 
showing a video of the actual cast singing 
“Happy Birthday, Skippy.” Down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the Senators too were in the 
mood to party. Perhaps because bliss may 
be fleeting, they got drunk on consensus 
After the unanimous vote, Kennedy and his 
wife Victoria ran into Lott in a private room 
just off the Senate chamber. Lott gave her a 
big kiss: “How about some crawfish étouf- 
fé?” Lott joked when the discussion turned 
to favorite foods. Kennedy tried on his best 
Mississippi accent: “I want me a po’boy.’ 
The suggestion led to billows of laughter 
“This is going to make the health-care bill 
of rights a piece of cake,” said Kennedy. 

“Piece of cake,” said Lott. “Let's go do 
it now.” 

“Yes, and minimum wage,” 
Kennedy. 

They broke up in a concert of chuckles 
It may be the last good laugh anyone has for 
a long time. —Reported by James Carney, John 
F. Dickerson, Viveca Novak and Karen Tumulty/ 
Washington 


said 





PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


Throwing the Book at Washington 


Another novel about presidential sex? This one drives to the heart of town 


— 


HAS WASHINGTON HEARD ENOUGH ABOUT 

presidential sex? Apparently not, because 

the town is starting to buzz about yet another 
Oval Office affair. This one has nothing to do 
with Monica—or Bill. The latest White House 
romance unfolds in a novel called Face-Time 
by Erik Tarloff, a screenwriter and occasional 
Clinton speechwriter who's married to Laura 
Tyson, formerly Clinton’s top economist. But 
the reason people are talking about Face-Time, 
which Tarloff began long before the Gap dress went un- 
der an FBI microscope, isn’t that it offers an insider's look at 
explicit sex. These days you can get that on c-sPAN. In fact, 
the book’s treatment of matters 
of the flesh is almost quaint; 
unlike Ken Starr, Tarloff leaves 
most of the steamy stuff to one’s 
imagination. 

What makes the novel riv- 
eting is its almost anthropologi- 
cal description of the ebb and 
flow of power and status in offi- 
cial Washington, where the ul- 
timate currency is access to the 
President, or “face time.” In his 
descriptions of aides scram- 
bling up the West Wing ladder 
during the day and angling for 
an A-list invitation at night, 
Tarloff provides the context 
that’s missing in disclosures by 
Starr, Larry Flynt and the 
tabloids. They tell us everything 
we always wanted to know 
about sex in high places, but 
nothing about life there. 

Most of Face-Time takes place in White House offices or 
at ubiquitous Washington parties where the goings-on seem 
more like work than work itself. At one cocktail event, the 
President—a dashing former Senator from New Mexico 
named Chuck Sheffield—moves from group to group, chatting 
amiably, and as soon as he moves on, the people left behind 
disperse, “as if the real purpose of the group had now been ful- 
filled ... and there was no longer any compelling reason to re- 
main together.” (Now that’s Washington.) At another party, 
Sheffield becomes smitten with Gretchen, a radiant, low-level 
East Wing staff member who lives with a rising presidential 
speechwriter named Ben. After Gretchen and the President 
begin an affair, her face time surpasses Ben’s, which sets Tar- 
loff to brooding on the intersection of love and power. If the 
desire for face time can turn movie stars, corporate barracudas 
and big-time lawyers into grinning fools—and separate them 
from their money in hopes of getting more—can Ben blame 
Gretchen for enhancing her access through other means? 

Gretchen isn’t infatuated with the President. She's just 
enjoying her brush with history, a fling she says she might tell 





her grandkids about. (Linda Tripp suggested the same thing 
to Monica.) If only Monica had been so clear eyed. She made 
the mistake of thinking she was in love with a self-involved, 
pudgy 50-year-old who had a wife and a killer schedule that 
left no time for champagne, candlelight or pillow talk. If 
she'd realized it was the presidency she was swooning over, 
not the President, and spent more time pushing her ideas for 
education reform and less time moaning to Tripp, the Sen- 
ate might not be tied up in knots trying to decide how to car- 
ry out somber constitutional duties over matters that have 
the makings of farce. Some Senators must be longing for the 
days when Presidents lied about things that mattered, like 
coups d’état or arms for hostages. 

Face-Time limns another 
Washington reality. Despite 
three decades of feminism, the 
prevailing ethic is still man on 
top. Think of all the power cou- 
ples in Washington, and you'll 
be hard pressed to come up with 
more than a few in which the 
woman is more prominent than 
the man. The Doles would break 
new ground should Elizabeth 
become President, but not that 
much, Bob conceded his alpha 
maleness when he revealed last 
year that he’d taken Viagra. 

A year after Tarloff soaked 
up the pheromones at Ben 
Bradlee and Sally Quinn’s 1997 
New Year’s Eve party, Washing- 
ton seems another world, colder 
than the one in Face-Time, in 
which a reporter hot on the sto- 
ry of the President's affair never 
goes with it, and hearts are broken, not the presidency. If only 
Washington could be so sentimental, so neat and tidy. Out- 
siders are shocked that such a seemingly sexless place is now 
so awash with the stuff. A President, a Speaker- to-be and a few 
of our more upright Congressmen have already been humili- 
ated, and there are rumors of many more to come. But it’s not 
surprising that Washington can get so physical. Using power 
to get sex means not having any that makes a claim on your 
heart—or, more important, on your time. 

Tarloff commits at least one unforgivable act of imagina- 
tion: he creates an inner life for some of his Washington 
types, when their real-life counterparts have none. They 
have schedules instead of lives, talking points instead of con- 
versations, breakfast meetings instead of coffee and newspa- 
pers with someone they love. There’s solace in the packed 
calendar, the ever present staff that’s more obliging than 
family, the nightly parties full of people eagerly seeking face 
time. In the end Tarloffs hero discovers he can live without 
power but not without love. It must be fiction. No one in 
Washington would do that. 
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deciding, Dole will 
think, listen, pray 





AND NOWIT’S HER 


With a golden résumé and an eye on the big job, here comes Liddy Dole. Will the 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 
ET’S SUPPOSE THAT YOU WERE TEST- 
marketing an antidote for a nation 
that had just impeached the most 
ambitious, adulterous, undisciplined 
and profane President in a genera- 
tion. Your roll-out would need to 

look more spontaneous than calculated. It 
would be preferable if your candidate had 
never been one before. It would be reas- 
suring to know self-control was not a prob- 
lem. And it would be even better if, instead 
of chasing skirts, she wore them. 

And so, just as the men who have re- 
cently announced their presidential ambi- 
tions did so as quietly as possible—on the 
Internet (Bill Bradley) or late on New Year's 
Eve (Al Gore)—the official story of Eliza- 
beth Dole’s decision to join the fray is one 
of immaculate conception. One morning 
before Christmas, the tale goes, she woke 
up and began thinking seriously about 
running for President. After eight years as 
president of the American Red Cross, she 
had tied the place up into a neat little bun- 


dle, securing the blood supply and the 
fund-raising stream, coping with one dis- 
aster after another. She began to wonder, 
What’s next? And so she called aides and 
said, “Let’s prepare, in case.” 

It’s a good story, but Elizabeth Han- 
ford Dole, 62, has never done business that 
way. She and her advisers have been think- 
ing about her running for President since 
her husband was trounced by Bill Clinton 
two years ago. By Christmas 1996, Bob 
Dole was joking about the idea publicly, 
but a year ago, he says, she told him, “You 
have to stop kidding about this.” She dis- 
cussed the matter with him seriously, anx- 
ious to be sure he had put the defeat behind 
him emotionally. By last January aides 
were clucking over polls showing that she 
might pull independent women voters 
back to the G.o.P. fold for the first time in 
20 years. They spent last summer puzzling 
through how she would cope with all the 
personal scrutiny politics brings—not be- 
cause she has something to hide but be- 
cause she hasn't. An adviser quipped that to 
make Liddy Dole seem more credible in 


this political climate, they would have to 
invent a sex scandal for her. 

She’s credible now. The latest TIME 
CNN poll shows Dole running a strong sec- 
ond behind Texas Governor George W 
Bush in the race for the G.o.P. primary. A 
general-election matchup between Dole 
and Gore, the poll suggests, would be a 
dead heat. Dole told TiME she wants to 
“talk with people, listen, do some traveling 
and a lot of praying” in the next few weeks 
But those around her believe all systems 
are go. “Once she gets into it,” says Bob 
Dole, “she’s into it.” 

His wife is lucky to be stouthearted be 
cause she is jumping into a race dominated 
by the suicide faction of the G.o.p.—the one 
that has driven the House to impeachment 
hurt its fund raising, weakened its hold on 
Congress and scared others out of the race. 
This ugly environment may help explain 
why front runner Bush has for weeks been 
so strangely coy about his plans, in hopes of 
lowering the near impossible expectations 
piling up around him. Millionaire publish- 
ing tycoon Steve Forbes, in his fourth year 
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8| broader public is her experience using gov- 
ernment to make small but highly popular 























G.O.P. ever be the same? 


of nonstop campaigning, has replaced his 
passion for the flat tax with sermons on 
abortion, winning few converts. John Mc- 
Cain, the maverick Arizona Senator, an- 
nounced his semi-candidacy last week by 
talking about campaign-finance reform, 
and former Education Secretary Lamar 
Alexander jumped in (again). The party's 
absolutist wing looks like a scrapyard. Last 
week it saw its darling, Senator John Ash- 
croft of Missouri, announce that he would 
not seek the nomination at all. 

Dole brings something to the party’s 
civil war that her rivals do not. A generation 
of Republican candidates have courted re- 
ligious activists with position papers; Liddy 
courts them with piety. She tries to devote 
30 minutes to Bible study every day and 
can move the faithful with her Scripture- 
packed story of rediscovering God at mid- 
life. She has opposed abortion except in the 
case of rape, incest or endangering the life 
of the mother, but she makes the activists 
nervous. Antiabortion language had a way of 
disappearing from drafts of her speeches 
in 1996. Dole is betting that her faith will 











overcome any shortcomings on policy. 
What makes Dole a contender with the | 


changes in the quality of people's lives—the 
platform Bill Clinton ran on in 1996. After a 
stint at the Federal Trade Commission, Dole 
served as Secretary of Transportation under 
Reagan and Secretary of Labor under Bush. 
She can take some credit for air bags, airline 
safety measures and the brake light on the 
rear windshield of cars. She helped push for 
the first minimum-wage increase in eight 
years. These are badges that could help 
her bring independent voters, particularly 
women, into primaries—and make her a tar- 
get of conservatives like Forbes. 

And then there’s her husband, who was 
his own worst enemy in three presidential 
campaigns but has since become a kind of 
grouchy national mascot. Bob Dole has been 
gung ho for a race for months, dropping | 
hints, banging the drum and warning his 
wife that it is physically punishing. After the | | 
announcement, he pasted himself to the TV 
and gamed out how different media outlets 
would play the story, thrilled to be back. 
That’s a worry too. He’s never met a cam- 
paign he didn’t try to run. He vows to stay 
in the background but told Time, “I don’t 
think I have to crawl in a hole.” 

Dole could at least raise the money to 
pay for his mistakes; his wife lacks the net- 
work for raising $20 million in $1,000 incre- 
ments. After she made her announcement, 
Republican National Committee phones 
lighted up in ways they haven't for months. 
But those donors were the $10 kind. 

Dole has already proved that Bush’s 
front-runner status is tortilla-thin. She is 
ahead of him in one poll of New Hampshire 
voters. But if she gets into the race, Liddy’s 
biggest obstacle will be Liddy. Her custom- 
made pastel suits hide a porcelain per- 
former who is scripted down to her laugh 
lines and paranoid about surprises. The 
programmed responses that are acceptable 
ina First Lady may not work fora candidate, 
who must see around corners and think fast 
in the clutch. 

Though she delivered a flawless speech 
last Monday, her gears seized up when 
Katie Couric asked her the obvious ques- 
tion: Should Clinton be removed from 
office? And her announcement was re- 
hearsed right down to her exit from the 
room. By prearrangement, she stopped on 
the way out to take a spontaneous question 
from a network correspondent—at a point 
where some duct tape had been carefully 
placed on the floor. “She hit her mark per- 
fectly,” a former aide said later. “That’s 
discipline.” And it’s the only way she | | 
knows. —With reporting by Ann Blackman/ | 
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Party of Five 


ISA GRAHAM KEEGAN, WHO HAS 

just begun her second term as 

Arizona’s superintendent of pub- 

lic instruction, decided to enter 
politics when she was watching the 
impeachment and ouster of Governor 
Evan Mecham. After she became edu- 
cation chief, in 1995, Keegan battled 
with Governor—and soon to be con- 
victed felon—Fife Symington. When 
she suggested that he resign, a Sy- 
mington crony said she was having 
“a bad hair day.” Last week Keegan 
joined Governor Jane Hull, secretary 
of state Betsey Bayless, treasurer Car- 
ol Springer and attorney general Janet 
Napolitano (the lone Democrat) in the 
nation’s first all-female state adminis- 
tration. U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Sandra Day O'Connor, who is from 
the state, swore in the “Fab Five,” who 
have captivated the national media. 
To Arizonans, having women run 
things is no big deal. The candidates 
did not make gender an issue; they 
simply defeated their male opponents. 
Hull, who took over from Symington 
in 1995, is known for consensus build- 
ing. (Hello, Washington?) The five 
are following an Arizona tradition. In 
1914, before most American women 
had the right to vote, Frances Munds 
and Rachel Berry were elected to the 
state legislature. It’s too soon to tell if 
the 1999 dream team is a harbinger of 
a national trend. However, chauvinists 
beware. —By Harriet Barovick. Reported 











Keegan, Springer, Hull 


Napolitano, 
and Bayless have inspired an unofficial 
state slogan: “Where Women Lead!” 
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THE ONCE AND FUT! 





By KATI MARTON 
F BILL CLINTON’S PREDICAMENT HAS 
but one historical precedent, Andrew 
Johnson’s, Hillary Rodham Clinton’s 
current position has none. After sur- 
viving the most painful year one could 
imagine, Hillary has begun to do 
something no other First Lady—not the 
second Mrs. Wilson, not Nancy Reagan, 
not even Eleanor Roosevelt—ever did: cre- 
ate a political base independent of her 
spouse’s. In the new TIME/CNN poll, 70% 
view her favorably. And her popularity has 
caused talk, encouraged by New Jersey 
Senator Robert Torricelli, a close White 
House ally, that she may run for the Senate 
from New York in 2000. Though her 
friends call such a run unlikely—Washing- 
ton, they say, is the last place she'll want to 
be in 2001—the First Lady’s office has so far 
done nothing to squelch the idea, which 
seems to be gaining momentum. 

The Clinton marriage is famously, inef- 
fably complex. But presidential marriages 
are almost always about more than matters 
of the heart. By the time they enter the 
White House, a presidential couple have 
generally forged a partnership that is both 
political and personal. Once there the 
First Lady has a dual role to play: internal 
and external. Successful First Ladies must 
balance them; if one part overwhelms the 
other, the result can be disastrous. Take the 
Wilsons—Woodrow and his second wife 
Edith, whose 1915 courtship and marriage 
were the stuff of a romantic novel but cat- 
astrophic for the country. After Wilson was 
felled by a massive stroke in 1919, Edith 
kept him in office as a form of therapy—she 
thought a resignation would quicken his 
death—concealing the truth from the 
world. Half-paralyzed and nearly blind, 
Wilson became more rigid in a way that 
would affect history, refusing to compro- 
mise in order to gain Senate approval for 
American membership in his own cre- 
ation, the League of Nations. Edith Wil- 
son pulled off a masterful charade for the 
benefit of Congress and the country, be- 
coming in the process what some called the 
“98th and a half” President. She skillfully 





. | 
arranged an early version of a photo op for 


a congressional delegation, propping up 
her inert, bedridden husband with pillows 
in a darkened sickroom. It was all to con- 
vince the public that the President was still 


in charge. Although she acted out of love, 
she damaged both the country and Wil- 
son’s legacy. “Woodrow Wilson was first 
my beloved husband whose life I was try- 
ing to save,” she said with pride of what she 
called her stewardship; “after that he was 
the President of the United States.” Theirs 
was a White House union based entirely— 
and tragically—on matters of the heart. 
The Roosevelts represent the opposite 
pole. Their marriage had perhaps not 
enough heart. Eleanor was the “eyes and 
ears” of her wheelchair-bound husband, 
his pipeline to African Americans, Jews and 
other disfranchised people. Her middle- 
aged, maternal image gave the New Deal its 
most compassionate face. In 1940, F.D.R. 
| dispatched Eleanor to the Democratic 
Convention to quell a revolt against his 
choice of political outsider Henry Wallace 
as running mate. “This,” she told the con- 
vention, “is no ordinary time,” and the 
force of her presence ended the crisis. 


The Protector 


EDITH WILSON 
successfully hid her husband's paralysis, 


saving his presidency but hurting his legacy 


ea 


JACKIE KENNEDY 


Comparisons between Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt and Hillary Clinton are unavoidable 
and sometimes startling, though inexact. 
Eleanor was famously insecure, and Hil- 
lary conveys quite the opposite impression. 
But like Mrs. Clinton, Mrs. Roosevelt 
needed time to assimilate her nearly im- 
possible job description. She too wanted a 
“real job” and did not always accept the 
fact that being First Lady, however ill de- 
fined, is a job in itself. Eleanor took a posi- 
tion as assistant director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. The press went after her, 
and F.D.R.’s enemies attacked too—calling 
her the O.C. Diva, forcing her to resign. 

But Eleanor was unwilling to retreat to 
an inoffensive corner of the White House. 
Zealous in pushing her causes, she would 
interrupt Franklin’s sacred cocktail hour 
with a sheaf of policy papers. When, in the 
last months of her husband's life, Eleanor 
still pursued her own agenda for good gov- 
ernment—berating F.D.R. for the appoint- 
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The Insider 


NANCY REAGAN 





was a powerhouse, but Americans were 
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JRE HILLARY 


ment of two Assistant Secretaries of State 
whom she considered reactionaries—his 
aides tried to limit contact between the sick, 
weary President and his wife. Of course she 
had her reasons for disengaging emotional- 
ly from the marriage—primarily the discov- 
ery in 1918 of Franklin’s affair with her 
social secretary. Today we would call the 
Roosevelts a dysfunctional couple. Yet they 
constructed rich and varied lives for them- 
selves, filling the void in their marriage with 
other relationships. But such a union would 
not be possible today. No present-day occu- 
pants of the White House could live as freely 
and creatively as the Roosevelts did during 
their 12-year tenure and keep their private 
life—and wounds—private until years after 
their death. 

As an “external” First Lady, Jacqueline 
Kennedy was in her own way almost as 
successful as Eleanor Roosevelt. Her sense 
of history and style captivated the nation 
and put a stamp on her husband's presi- 


HILLARY CLINTON, 


dency. Her unforgettable performance as 
the nation’s widow eased us through the 
nightmare of November 1963. It was only 
much later that we learned of the harsher 
truths behind the glittering facade of the 
Kennedy White House. 

Every generation modifies its expecta- 
tions of the First Lady to reflect its own cul- 
tural values. What was admired in Jackie 
did not work for Nancy Reagan. Criticized 
in public for her extravagance, Mrs. Reagan 
was a huge power inside her husband's Ad- 
ministration, a far greater influence on 
presidential policy than anyone since Mrs. 
Wilson. It was not until years later, when 
Ronald Reagan’s Alzheimer’s condition 
was disclosed, that the nation began to take 
Nancy Reagan to its heart. Lady Bird John- 
son (still a beloved national figure), Rosa- 
lynn Carter and Barbara Bush all managed 
to balance the external and internal func- 
tions of First Lady. They were good per- 
formers, good wives and good political 
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Clinton were 
running for the 
Senate in your 
state, would you 
vote for her? 
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She is one of the most 
influential First Ladies, 
but none ever did what 
shes doing now 


partners. All of them promoted important 
causes—but none was an independent po- 
litical figure. Nor was Betty Ford, an ordi- 
nary political housewife catapulted into an 
extraordinary role. To her credit, Mrs. 
Ford spoke with therapeutic candor to a 
nation looking for relief from Vietnam and 
Watergate, showing that the First Family 
was, well, just like any other American 
family, with secrets and troubles of its own, 
from her children’s experimenting with 
marijuana to her dependency on prescrip- 
tion drugs. Her exuberant nature -she 
once danced on the polished Cabinet 
table—helped chase away the Watergate 
blues. In fact, today Betty Ford’s image— 
and the famed center for substance-abuse 
treatment that bears her name—is more 
sharply etched in our memory than her 
husband's. 

Dutiful Pat Nixon is the pre-eminent 
example of the First Lady as victim. We re- 
member her not for all her good works for 
children and the elderly, but as a lonely 
woman standing near her husband on his 
last day in office as he rambled on about his 
sainted mother, oblivious to his wife. Even 
her official White House portrait is sad. 

Watching Pat Nixon made us feel bad. 
Not so with Hillary Clinton. Nor can we 
imagine Mrs. Clinton saying of her hus- 
band, as Eleanor Roosevelt did—with typi- 
cal self-effacement and not entirely accu- 
rately—“I was one of those who served his 
purposes.” Part of Mrs. Clinton’s achieve- 
ment last year was the way she reclaimed a 
measure of privacy for herself after her 
husband’s public admission of infidelity 
not by pulling back like Mamie Eisenhow 
er but by refusing to play by the prevailing 
rules of the confessional age. Affirming her 
right to privacy, she focused on the issues 
found her own voice and set her own 
boundaries. The nation seems willing to 
abide by them, a reaction without prece- 
dent in American history. 

When Eleanor Roosevelt left the White 
House, she told the press, “The story is 
over.” That prediction turned out to be far 
off the mark. No one would think it about 
Hillary Rodham Clinton. The next act will 
be, I suspect, even more fascinating for the 
woman who continues to change the rules 
and the role of the First Lady. a 


Kati Marton, an author, is working on a 
book about presidential marriages 





READY T0 
RUMBLE 


“Hoo-yah!” Jesse Ventura takes office as Governor of 





Minnesota with the battle cry of the Navy SEALs 


By STEVE LOPEZ ST. PAUL 


ESSE VENTURA WAKES 
up on another below- 
zero morning in St. 
Paul, Minn., and looks 
around the room. 

Yep. He’s still in the 
nine-bedroom, seven-fireplace 
Tudor mansion. He must still 
be the Governor. 

What a week! 

The man who used to 
drop people on their head for 
a living, and is now doing the 
same to the two-party sys- 
tem, puts on a pair of lime 
green Lycra shorts, a white 
T shirt and some New Bal- 
ance sneakers. He still doesn’t 
know what’s behind every 
door of the sprawling three- 
story Governor's manse with 
the four-room kitchen, but he knows the 
gym is somewhere upstairs. 

His wife Terry, who was much more 
comfortable on their horse farm, is on a 
treadmill when Jesse gets there. She tells 
him how to kick-start the other one, whose 
dashboard rivals the space shuttle’s. 

While working up a 20-minute sweat, 
Jesse (“the Body”) trashes the press, talks 
budget strategy, shares foreign-policy 
views and taunts a former pro-wrestling 
nemesis named Jerry (“the King”) Lawler. 

“I hope we're not over [teenage son] 
Ty's room,” the First Lady of Minnesota 
says as the floor quakes under her 6-ft. 4- 
in., 260-Ib. husband. 

“Tt’s all right,” the sweaty Governor re- 
sponds in a voice as muscular as his 18-in. 
biceps. “He’s woke us up enough times.” 

Nearly 2% centuries into the American 
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JESSE, ONCE “THE BODY,” NOW “THE MIND,” shakes hands 
with a fan on inauguration day as wife Terry looks on 


experiment, it’s not always clear which way 
the Republic is headed. But in a year that 
began with career politicians wrestling in 
Washington and a career wrestler politick- 
ing in Minnesota, we may finally have 
found True North. 

On Monday the Reform Party Governor 
and former wrestling bad boy in a feather 
boa asked Minnesotans to continue setting 
a national example for civic participation 
(roughly 60% of registered voters cast their 
ballots in November, in contrast to 36% na- 
tionally) and ended his inaugural speech 
with the Navy SEAL rally cry “Hoo-yah!” 

On Tuesday he met face-to-face with 
the house speaker, a Republican, to partner 
a proposed $1 billion tax rebate. 

On Wednesday he appointed three de- 
partment heads—one Democrat, one Re- 
publican, one Reform Party member. 
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Ventura, who pulled off a stunning up- 
set in November by tapping into public dis- 
gust over militant partisanship, is all over 
the place. He’s a third-party Governor who 
has Republicans running one chamber and 
Democrats the other, so nobody knows 
how it will all work. 

And so far nobody cares. 

Shaved heads have become a fashion 
trend. Nearly 14,000 seats for the Jan. 16 in- 
augural party at the sports arena were gone 
in little more than a day. Jesse action figures 
are on order. Business has picked up at 
Navy recruiting centers. Thirteen hundred 
business leaders gave Ventura a standing 
ovation. A college crowd yelled for a band 
to get off the stage so the Governor could 
come out. The World Wrestling Federa- 
tion rushed out a commemorative video 
titled The Mouth, the Myth, the Legend. 
And a capitol lobbyist said Ventura doesn’t 
have the foggiest notion how government 


| works. 





It was all so fat and wonderful you almost 
wanted to move to the Minnesota tundra 
and forget questions about whether Jesse can 
govern or whether tripartisan politics will be 
a fetid swamp. You also wanted to forget that 
Jesse kept speaking in bromides and stuck to 
a schedule of at least one head-smackingly 
dumb remark daily, reminding everyone 
that hoo-yah! is awfully close to yahoo. 

His own advisory committee won- 
dered whether to muzzle him after Ventu- 
ra mused that his wife ought to collect a 
state paycheck for running the mansion 
and planning soirées. But Jesse’s appeal to 
voters was that he comes unwrapped, so 
the advisers left him to his ways. 

Columnists will be ever grateful. Dur- 
ing a one-hour call-in show on radio, Ven- 
tura, who's been a small-town mayor and a 
Twin Cities shock jock, said he liked tack- 
ling issues with a philosophy he calls kiss. 
It stands for “Keep it simple and stupid.” 

In a visit to the University of Minneso- 
ta, Jesse talked about honesty and integrity 
to thousands of raving students and then 
abruptly shifted gears: “Win if you can, lose 
if you must, but always cheat.” It was 
Jesse’s wrestling slogan, and it might work 
in poker and horse racing, but you hoped 
someone was around to begin heart mas- 
sage on the university regents. 

“I think the very fact that Jesse won be- 
cause of his celebrity is most distressing,” 
says Steve Schier, a political-science pro- 
fessor at Carleton College. “There was this 
generational appeal for a wrestler by young 
voters who never cast a ballot before. It was 
not clear if they cared whether he could do 
the job.” 

There are no great mysteries here, pro- 
fessor. Here is exactly what voters care 
about: 



































































Nothing going on in American politics 
connects with them in any way. They turn 
on the television and can’t tell if they're 
watching a Hair Club commercial or an- 
other impeachment hearing. They listen to 
the crafted drone of national and state par- 
ty blather, and their eyes roll back. 

Then comes Jesse. 

“Kids who work in my office with rings 
in their noses and blue hair wanted to 
know how to register to vote,” says Sandra 
Gardebring, a University of Minnesota 
administrator. 

Ventura is nothing like anybody who 
ever passed this way, so it’s hard to make 
predictions, but that’s part of his appeal. 
And however things turn out, he can’t be 
worse than the other hyenas in high places. 
“Isn’t politics 90% showmanship anyway?” 
asks Jim Murphy, a tattooed bouncer at 
Billy’s on Grand, a St. Paul bar. 

At the University of Minnesota, stu- 
dents said they voted for Ventura even 
though he had told them to quit looking for 
government handouts and put themselves 
through school. “I agree with him,” said 
Andrew Labonte, 21, an advertising major 
who works 30 hours a week. 

So does Jerome Wagner, a 75-year- 
old former science teacher who shrugged 
off a 40-below chill factor to attend Ven- 
tura’s swearing-in. “He’s got the physical 
presence to take the two little guys next to 
him and say, ‘Hey, could you guys stop 
this? Let’s go down the middle of the 
road.”” 

And here’s how he might do that: 
“Jesse was a brawling-type, punch- 
and-kick kind of guy, and he had this big 
flying elbow drop,” says wrestler Lawler, 
the man who nearly broke comedian Andy 
Kaufman’s neck with a pile driver. Now 
that politics and pro wrestling have meld- 
ed, Lawler is contemplating a run for may- 
or of Memphis, Tenn. 

There may be no more appropriate lab 
in which to study the Jesse phenomenon 
than the Mall of America, which is referred 
to by all six or seven cynics in Minnesota as 
the Fall of America. On an upper level 
there’s a Planet Hollywood next to a Hoot 
ers. Several Hooters waitresses are split on 
Jesse’s virtues. 

Erin wouldn't even have voted if not 
for Jesse, but Trista wasn’t that impressed. 
A third waitress, not crazy about either 
Jesse or being a Hooters girl, asked TIME 
to make up a name for her. O.K., we can do 
that. “I think it’s stupid to cut tuition 
credits,” said Bambi. “And all he ever talks 
about is how he was a Navy SEAL.” 

At the other end of the Mall of Ameri- 
THE GOVERNOR ca, Sandra Freese is buy inga Jesse's World 
soon found the gym Order T shirt for her son Travis’ 10th birth- 
in the mansion that day. “He’s starting to ask a lot of questions 
he now calls home 
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about politics,” she says, drawn by his in- 
terest in Ventura. 

How can this be a bad thing? 

You need go no further than room 315 
in the capitol for an answer to that question. 
During the campaign, a Ventura TV ad de- 
picted a Jesse action figure beating up Evil 
Special Interest Man. Room 315 is Evil 
Special Interest Man’s office, and several 
hundred of his clones work there. 

“I'm a skeptic,” said a lobbyist who 
paled at the thought of giving his name. 
It’s especially important that a novice like 
Ventura hear the needs of farmers, truck 
drivers, doctors, teachers, etc., the lobbyist 
said. “It takes more than sound bites to run 
a state with a $20 billion budget.” 

Guess how many lobbyists have tried 
to get to see Ventura. Over 200, Jesse says. 
And how many has he met with? 

“None.” 





But he has surrounded himself with | 


people who know what they’re doing, and 
he was working 12-to-14-hour days last 
week boning up on government dreck and 
going to meetings. And he relentlessly 
preaches _ self-sufficiency. “Government 
cannot be your parent,” Ventura said on a ra- 
dio talk show when callers complained that 
they couldn’t afford housing or insurance. 
It remains to be seen, of course, how 
long the big guy can tell struggling Min- 


nesotans to fend for themselves while he | 





drives his Porsche out to the 32-acre horse | 


ranch, the Governor’s mansion or the lake 
cabin. But the truth is, it’s going to be hard 
for him to screw things up. 

The Minnesota economy is good, ex- 
pected budget surpluses are huge, and leg- 
islators all face re-election in the year 2000. 
“If they buck me,” Jesse says, “the public 
may say, ‘Hey, let’s throw the bums out.’” 

Ventura met last week with house 
speaker Steve Sviggum, a Republican, on 
the house’s $1 billion tax-rebate plan. Svig- 
gum brought another legislator with him. 
Jesse had four staff members on his side, 
armed with background. 

So who did the talking? 

Jesse. 

“I was impressed with his ability to 
take control of the meeting,” Sviggum said. 
“He’s going to be wonderful to work with.” 

As for the Gov, he’s feelin’ good. He 
compares himself to Rocky, to Muhammad 
Ali, to Viking quarterback Randall Cun- 
ningham, who resurrected a dead career. 

Any regrets after a week in the job? 

Hoo-yah! Dumb question. Like Jesse 
told the kids at U.M., ifa guy like him could 
be elected Governor, anything's possible. 

“Tourism’s gonna go up,” he says. “Peo- 
ple are going to come to Minnesota just to 
look at the people who voted me in.” —With 
reporting by Autumn De Leon and Kermit Pattison 
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CONSTANT VIGIL: Sherry Meadows watches over her husband John, who has Alzheimer’s 


Help for Life's Long Night 


Clinton proposes a tax credit for protracted illness 


HERRY MEADOWS, A TAX ASSESSOR | of the package is based on the wan hope that 


in Mount Vernon, IIL, first consid- 
ered long-term insurance in 1992 as 
her 50th birthday made her ponder 


old age. But she put it off, shocked by the | 


high premiums and thinking she and hus- 
band John had some time. But by 1997, he 
was found to have Alzheimer’s. Now Sher- 
ry’s life is about loss—of John, 56, and of life 
as she knew it. Only work interrupts her 
constant vigil. There are no nights off from 
tending to John since she can’t afford the 
$125-a-day fee for what has come to be 
known as respite care. Day care alone now 
comes to $700 a month. “I could kick my- 
self for not taking out the insurance,” she 
says. “But I had no idea we'd be facing this.” 

Last week Sherry and millions like her 
were understandably attentive as the Pres- 
ident unveiled a five-year, $6.2 billion 
long-term-care package. The plan includes 
$5.5 billion for an annual $1,000 tax credit 
for those who need or are providing care, 
and $125 million to pay for caregiver cours- 
es and respite services. Clinton could not 
have found a sweeter spot, since 5 million 
Americans need such care, a necessity that 
has a quarter of families caring for a rela- 
tive over 50. Yet with the national average 
cost of care being $47,000 a year, the 
$1,000 credit will barely make a dent in 
those bills. 

The best part of Clinton’s plan may be 
the respite grants, which will help 250,000 
families take a much needed break. The rest 





the market will somehow correct itself; the 
bill tries to nudge it that way. Over 60% of 
Medicare users believe their program cov- 
ers long-term care, a fallacy that leaves them 
unprepared for protracted illness. Medic- 
aid, the state and federal health program for 
the poor, does cover long-term care, and 
those without insurance often end up in its 
arms—after care costs have gutted their sav- 
ings. Clinton’s plan will spend $10 million to 
warn Medicare recipients to prepare—but 
prepare how? A bare-bones policy can cost 
a 65-year-old $2,000 a year; by 75, the pre- 
mium could reach $7,000 a year. 

So what should Clinton have proposed? 
Even his critics have no concrete plans of 
their own. Some make vague suggestions 
about stock market-based fixes. A few states 
are offering tax breaks as incentives to pur- 
chase insurance. But no proposal looks like 
a national panacea. Other experts suggest 
raising the Medicaid income eligibility lev- 
el but can’t say how to pay the huge bill. 

The best chance for a fix may come as 76 
million baby boomers retire over the next 30 
years—what Clinton calls the “senior boom.” 
That generation could change the face of 
America again, forcing reform by demanding 
better care packages from employers and 
new solutions from government. But if it 
fails, Sherry Meadows’ stressed-out life 
could become a sad, bitter reality for tens 
of millions more. |—By Tamala M. Edwards. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/Washington 
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BUGGING SADDAM 


Sure, we did it, says the U.S., but only to help 
the U.N. dig out Iraq’s most horrible weapons 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 





F BILL CLINTON CAN ASK US TO PONDER 

what is is, we should probably not be 

surprised when Saddam Hussein 

forces us to clarify what spying is. For 

years the Iraqi dictator has insisted 

that the U.N. inspectors rummaging 
through his country in search of concealed 
weapons were no more than CIA agents 
working for Washington. Saddam is a poor 
candidate for victimhood, but last week his 
protests got a boost as a leak-and-leak- 
again battle between the U.N. and the U.S. 
spun out. The suggestion: U.S. spies had 
used UNSCOM, a purportedly neutral U.N. 
commission, to collect lethal targeting 
intelligence about Saddam while mas- 
querading as independent inspectors. It 
was a shocking charge—as if Girl Scouts 
peddling cookies were also casing your 
house for a burglary—and American offi- 
cials were quick to shoot back. We may 
have spied, they said, but we spied only to 
help the U.N. inspectors. 

UNSCOM was set up in 1991 as part of 
the truce agreement to end the Gulf War. 
It had a simple mission: to verify the de- 
struction of Saddam’s remaining missile, 
chemical- and biological-weapons capabil- 
ity. But U.N. inspectors quickly hit a wall: 
Saddam had no intention of cooperating 
with their inspections. So, eager to do their 
jobs, they turned from monitoring to spy- 
ing to uncover his hidden caches. In 

zinterviews with key intelligence and 

’ military officials, TIME has pieced to- 

’ gether that slow slide into espionage— 
one that peaked last March when a 
éspecially trained operative from the 
= Pentagon’s Defense Intelligence Agen- 
Ecy slipped into Iraq as part of an 
=UNSCOM team. U.S. officials stressed to 
“TIME that they never misused the in- 
tspection agency. Explained an exasper- 
zated White House aide: “The whole 
£ purpose of UNSCOM was to spy on Iraq.” 


HOW THE U.S. KEPT 
TRACK OF SADDAM 


| same outfits that serve as Saddam’s 





UNSCOM’s spying activities began in 
earnest in 1992, when the U.N. sent out a 
call for help from member states in track- 
ing Saddam's chemical- and biological- 
weapons activities. In response, the U.S. 
Air Force lent the U.N. a U-2 spy plane and 
crew and provided highly detailed photos 
from its KH-12 spy satellites orbiting above 
Iraq. According to UNScoM head Richard 
Butler, the U.S. was not alone: 40 or more 
other nations contributed. Many have sent 
intelligence and weaponry experts to serve 
on the inspection teams. France, Britain 
and Russia did so—with Russia 
even sending a senior KGB offi- 
cer who had previously served in 
New York City. 

But uNscoM, which never 
had an intelligence section of its 
own, found out how much it still 
didn’t know in 1995, when Sad- 
dam’s brother-in-law, Lieut. Gen- 
eral Hussein Kamel al-Majid, de- 
fected to Jordan and laid out for his 
debriefers the details of Saddam's 
elaborate concealment system. It was 
operated, Kamel told the ca, by the 
Special Republican Guard and the 
Special Security Organization, the 


personal and palace guards. 
The inspectors decided they needed 
scanners and recorders that would let 






<< 
counties volunteered 





them listen in on the security forces as they 
shuttled weaponry, components, technical 
manuals and chemical and biological ma- 
terials around Iraq. Scott Ritter, the former 
U.S. Marine major who was then a leading 
UNSCOM inspector, traveled to Israel and 
persuaded that country’s intelligence 
agency, the Mossad, to provide scanners to 
tap into the radio and cell-phone frequen- 
cies used by the Iraqi security units. 

At first, officials told TiME, the inspec- 
tors carried the scanners around the coun- 
try in backpacks. By the end of 1997, how- 
ever, Butler and his colleagues were 
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worried that it was becoming too danger- 
ous. A search by the Iraqis would have re- 
vealed that select team members were 
wired up with special recording and eaves- 
dropping devices. Another problem was 
the sheer volume of information that was 
flooding in over these taps. The British, 
who had been deciphering the tapes, were 
tired of digging through thousands of hours 
of Arabic conversations—99% of which was 
useless. 

Washington and its National Security 
Agency came up with a solution: an auto- 
mated system that did not put people at 
risk. The NSA has a team of covert opera- 
tives who work with agents in the c14’s Sci- 
ence and Technology Directorate to man- 
ufacture the highly sophisticated ground 
scanners and signal interceptors that the 
U.S. plants in foreign countries, To inter- 
cept signals, the NsA and S&T teams devel- 
oped miniaturized monitors that are con- 
cealed in everyday objects such as lamps, 
phones, signposts, building gutters and 
commercial electric equipment. The CIA 
even has its own secret factory, which pro- 





OVERHEAD SURVEILLANCE 


Eyes in the Sky—and Space—over Iraq 


The U.S. has chipped in major reconnaissance support to 


help UNSCOM track Saddam’s weapons sites and 
Surreptitious transfers among hiding places. The Ai 
provided a U-2 spy plane, which supplied photogra 


Washington also provides high-resolution pictures from 


the most advanced spy satellite in orbit, the KH-12 









duces microbatteries no bigger than fin- 
gernail clippings to power the devices. For 
the Baghdad operations, the CIA-NSA team 
built special devices and concealment 
packages so the bugs wouldn't be detected 


| by the Iraqis. 


In March 1998, Defense Intelligence 
Agency agents slipped into Baghdad as 
UNSCOM operatives to install the devices 
covertly. The new devices were unmanned, 
hidden in seemingly benign objects—re- 
lieving inspectors of the dangerous back- 
packs. Signals intercepted by the new hard- 
ware were beamed up to a satellite and 
downloaded to the Nsa’s headquarters at 
Fort Meade in Maryland. The agency then 
used supercomputers that were alerted to 
key words to help “listen” to conversations 
and edit out irrelevant chatter. 

U.S. officials concede that the Nsa bug- 
lets did record information that could be 
used to track Saddam’s security team and 
provide details on possible bombing tar- 
gets. But it provided no more than incre- 
mental help. After all, the U.S. was already 
focusing massive intelligence resources 
against Iraq, so the contribution of a few 

small taps was like the pat- 
ter of raindrops on a lake. 
Explains a senior intelli- 
gence official: “There was 
useful information, but it 
helped us only moderate- 
ly.” Anyway, asks another 
senior spy, if they hap- 
pened to pick up something 
interesting, “are we sup- 
posed to put our fingers in 
our ears?” 

Like the inspectors, the 
tiny bugs are out, carried 


r Force 
phs. 





away in the baggage when the U.N. left Iraq 
last December (officials wanted to make 
sure the Iraqis would never find them). 
They will probably never go back. Clinton 
Administration officials are convinced that 
senior members of U.N. Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan’s staff, if not Annan himself, 
leaked statements of his “concern” about 
U.S. intelligence assistance in order to 
smear Butler and put an end to UNSCOM as 
it is constituted at present. 

Butler is a tough, outspoken Australian 
and under his direction the inspectors have 
been willing to call the Iraqis on their cheat- 
ing. He and Annan, who favors a less con- 
frontational approach to Iraq, have been 
known to butt heads and, insiders said, what 
better way to get rid of Butler than to float 
tales of his collaboration with U.S. spies? 
Butler, clearly flustered by the revelations, 
hinted last week that he might not stay 
around after his appointment expires in 
June. He could go sooner if the Security 
Council does nothing to revive inspections. 

And it probably will not. A significant 
faction at the U.N., including not only staff 
members close to Annan but also three 
members of the Security Council—China, 
France and Russia—would like to seez 
UNSCOM replaced by monitors who could 
work more harmoniously with the Iraqis. 3 
Presumably they would do that by avoiding # 
confrontations—that is, serious inspec-? 
tions. If that plan were carried out, Saddam # 
and his hidden weapons would be home$ 
free, and he could begin switching his im-# 
age from victim to victor. But even then—¢ 
especially then—U.S. spying would not 
come to a halt. —Reported by = 
William Dowell/U.N. and Mark Thompson and 
Douglas Waller/Washington 5 





ON A MISSION: 
U.N. inspectors in 
Baghdad before 

~ the bombings 








The Backyard Balkans 


Colombia's President isn’t only fighting drug lords, 
he's also struggling to hold his country together 


By TIM PADGETT CAQUETA 


ESPITE ITS VIOLENT DRUG CARTELS, 
Colombia has been regarded by most 
Americans as something less than a 
national security threat. But today 
Americans have to consider what might be 
called Yugo-lombia, the possibility that the 
country could soon be cleaved into three 
volatile, Balkan-like states as 
aresult of a boiling 34-year-old 
civil war. Much of the north is 
already ruled by right-wing 
paramilitary groups that are 
notorious drug traffickers. A 
dysfunctional federal gov- 
ernment and a feckless mili- 
tary cling to the nation’s ur- 
ban midsection. And more 
than 20,000 Marxist guerril- y 
las lord over the vast south, 
where they control Colom- 
bia’s borders, make a fortune 
on kidnappings and guard the coca har- 
vests used to make cocaine. Add in the 
thousands of refugees fleeing massacres 
perpetrated by all sides, and America has a 
backyard Balkans for the 21st century. 
Last Thursday marked what may be 
Colombia's best chance to avert a hellish 
future, At the southern town of San Vicente 
del Caguan, inside the jungle realm of the 
biggest and fiercest Marxist guerrilla 
group—the Colombian Revolutionary 
Armed Forces (FARC)—the rebels and the 
government of President Andrés Pastrana 
Arango began the country’s third attempt at 
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peace in 17 years. But the fiesta of tropical 
bands, stuffed pig and beer, attended by lu- 
minaries like Colombia’s Nobel laureate 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, couldn't rise above 
the jolting absence of the FARC’s mysterious 
68-year-old chief, Manuel (“Sureshot”) 
Marulanda. He had been expected to attend 
but instead left Pastrana forlorn at the head 
of the table and the peace talks in doubt. 
Marulanda privately told gov- 
ernment officials he still sup- 
ports the process but warned, 
“We will remain in a fighting 
stance.” 

The FARC said Marulan- 
da feared an assassination at- 
tempt, but many Colombians 
fear that the guerrillas aren’t 
really serious about peace. 
Sureshot’s snub makes the 
U.S. nervous as well. If Pas- 
trana’s efforts fail to hold 
Colombia together—if the 
FARC solidifies its sovereignty over coca- 
land—the U.S. war on drugs in Colombia 
could unravel. Washington spends more 
than $100 million annually to help Colom- 
bia’s national police destroy coca crops but 
to little avail—largely because the FARC 
earns 40% of its estimated $1 billion annu- 
al income from a tax it levies on coca farm- 
ers to protect their harvests from govern- 
ment eradication. 

The security risks associated with a 
Yugo-lombia are immense. Flanking Co- 
lombia’s potential meltdown are the Pana- 
ma Canal—which the U.S. will hand over to 
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The Last Best Hope 


President 
Pastrana, unarmed, looking as 


peaceable as possible (note white 
shirt open at collar), came ready to 
deal. But goodwill wasn't enough 


The Marxist guerrillas 
dressed for revolution, not peace. 
Leader Manuel (“Sureshot") 
Marulanda snubbed the opening of 
talks and sent lieutenants 


The rebels bristled 
with guns, part of an awesome 
display of hardware, proof that 
dirty money buys a lot of firepower 





Panama this year—and Venezuela, Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 foreign source of oil. Already, en- 
croaching Colombian guerrillas are extort- 
ing “revolutionary taxes” from Venezuelan 
landowners. 

Those concerns have sparked a grow- 
ing debate over whether the U.S. should 
get more involved militarily in Colombia. 
The U.S. aid packages for the country are 
explicitly labeled for narcotics work only, to 
limit the impression that the U.S, supports 
any kind of anti-Marxist military actions. 
Though Pentagon officials are privately 
urging the funding of a new élite Colom- 
bian antidrug army corps—which might 
help check the FARC as a regional security 
threat—no one is suggesting an El Sal- 
vador-style intervention. 

Pastrana, 44, a Conservative who took 
office last summer, is doing what he can to 
keep the country intact. By any standard, 
his trip into the heart of FARc territory last 
week was courageous. “I did not become 
President of Colombia to preside over its 
dissolution,” he recently told TiME. 

But FARC officials really believe that 
they could govern their own nation. Along 
the Caguan River, in southern Caqueta 
province, the rebels have created their 
own public services, including agricultur- 
al banks. FaRc toll booths along the 
rugged dirt roads collect 2,000 pesos 
($1.25) a vehicle for improvements. And 
the FARC recently held a local election un- 
der quasi-Marxist rules, which meant that 
voters could choose among candidates 
from a single FARC-supported party. Af- 
terward, a FARC leader assured TIME that 
the party’s success will spread. “We have 
every intention,” he said, “of governing as 
much of this country as we can.” That 
mild-sounding proposition could be a 
lethal battle cry. —With reporting by 
Cathleen Farrell and Adam Thomson/Bogota and 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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The new Power Macintosh G3. 


Completely reinvented. 


The original Power Macintosh’ G3 is a huge act to follow 
In fact, it’s the most successful Mac’ ever made. So when we set 
out to create its successor, we didn’t just refine it. We completely 
reinvented it 

lhe new Power Macintosh G3 is built for speed. With its 
faster processors, cache and memory systems, it outperforms 
the fastest Pentium IIs in high-end PCs? With its built-in ATI 
RAGE 128 graphics accelerator (a first for any computer), 
it runs 3-D graphics even faster than PCs decked out with the 
venerated Voodoo2 add-in card 

I'he new Power Mac” G3 gives you more in every way: up 
to a gigabyte of memory, up to 100GB of internal disk storage, 
more PCI slots and more ways to connect to external devices 
using built-in LOOMbps Ethernet, USB and ultrafast FireWire 

Yet with all of its expanded abilities, the new Power Mac 
G3 has been artfully engineered to take up less space than its 
predecessor. And it’s encased in a minitower as remarkably 
designed as the contents within 

So if you're a graphic designer, web designer, publishing 
pro, video editor, 3-D gamer or just a connoisseur of quickness, 
your computer is here. The new Power Macintosh G3. In every 
way, it’s the most powerful, expandable — and dare we say, 


revolutionary — Mac ever built 











Lead your own revolution. 
Starting at $1599, 
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The Price of Honor 


Jordanians are fighting a brutal Arab tradition—the 
murder of women for alleged sexual impropriety 


By LISA BEYER AMMAN 


IRHAN, A 35-YEAR-OLD MURDERER, 
is cheerful and relaxed and happy to 
tell his story. He’s especially proud to 
describe the efficiency with which he 
shot his young sister Suzanne in the 
head four times last March. “She came to the 
house at 8:15,” he relates, “and by 8:20 she 
was dead.” Three days before, the 16-year- 
old girl had reported to police that she had 
been raped. “She committed a mistake, even 
if it was against her will,” says Sirhan. “Any- 
way, it’s better to have one person die than 
to have the whole family die from shame.” 

His is nota logic rare in the Arab world. 
For centuries, men of the region have en- 
gaged in “honor killing,” the intrafamily 
slaughter of allegedly errant females. 
Women have endured the custom, while 
legal establishments have tolerated or even 
condoned it. But now activists in Jordan, 
backed by the royal family, are dragging 
the issue out of the darkness. “We are de- 
termined to be an example in our part of 
the world,” Queen Noor told CNN’s Chris- 
tiane Amanpour last week in an interview 
for NewsStand: CNN & TIME 

Honor killing has its roots in the crude 
Arabic expression “a man’s honor lies be- 
tween the legs of a woman.” For Arab 
women, virginity before marriage and fideli- 
ty afterward are considered musts. Men are 
expected to control their female relatives. If 
a woman strays, it is widely thought, the dig- 
nity of the men can be restored only by 
killing her. In Jordan the 25 or so cases of 
honor killing documented every year consti- 
tute a quarter of all homicides. 

The slightest sniff of scandal can be a 
death warrant. The director of Jordan’s 
National Institute of Forensic Medicine, 
Dr. Mu’men Hadidi, says that in 80% of 
the cases in which he conducts a hymenal 
exam, which is routine in Jordan when a 
5 girl has gone missing, the same girl will be 
returned to him soon after as a corpse, 
$ even ifshe proved to bea virgin. “Once the 
z story is out in the community,” says Asma 
= Khader, a lawyer and feminist, “they have 
2 to kill.” Forbidden sex isn’t always the is- 
— sue. Marrying or divorcing against the 
> family’s wishes can also provoke murder. 


| Jo LeGood—CNN/Amman 
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As is common in the Arab world, the 
law in Jordan winks at honor killers. If a 
man catches his wife or a close female rel- 
ative in the act of adultery and kills her, he 
is exempt from punishment. If the situa- 
tion only suggests illicit sex, he’s entitled to 
a reduced sentence. In such cases, jail 
terms range from a few months to a few 
years. Sirhan served six months. 

For women under threat, there is little 
recourse. Running away is next to impossi- 
ble since Arab societies are close-knit and 
few women have the means to live alone. 
Jordanian authorities have a bizarre reme- 
dy: they jail endangered women. “Rafa,” 
20, was locked up in an Amman prison af- 
ter her uncles and brothers vowed to mur- 
der her for having a three-day affair with a 
co-worker. At any one time, Jordan’s pris- 
ons may house 70 such women. Sometimes 
they are released after their families 
promise not to harm them, though that is 
no guarantee. Suzanne’s male relatives 
signed such a pledge before 
Sirhan killed her. 

Once an unspoken topic, 
honor killing in recent years 
has begun to be spotlighted 
in the media, thanks in part 
to Rana Husseini, a trailblaz- 
ing reporter for the English- 
language Jordan Times. 
Since 1996 the Jordanian 
Women’s Un 
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REDEFINING LU; 


The fast-growing market for $30,000-and-up 
cars is the industry’s next big battleground 


By RON STODGHILL If DETROIT 


OR ALL THEIR IMAGE AS THE CAVIAR 
of automobile brands, Mercedes- 
Benz and Jaguar spent much of the 
past decade longing for a little 
meat-and-potatoes appeal. Slump- 
ing sales in the U.S. had execs wor- 
ried, as did the rising popularity of Japanese 
newcomer Lexus. The haughty Germans 
and the aristocratic Brits realized that the 
wealthier baby-boomer set—now in a buy- 
ing frenzy—was turned off by the compa- 
nies’ stuffy image and limited product line. 





| “Our cars were admired but were perceived 


as an unattainable icon,” concedes Joe 
Eberhardt, vice president of marketing for 
Mercedes-Benz North America. “Our prob- 
lem was, we weren't considered a fun car.” 

These days, though, both Mercedes 
and Jaguar have loosened up their styles 
(although not their steering)—and are 


| ready to take on American carmakers, 


who have been more intent on defining 
luxury in terms of bigger, badder sport- 
utility vehicles. Mercedes’ designers and 
engineers, once stubborn purveyors of 
Teutonic practicality, are rolling out the 


JAGUAR S-TYPE 


Ford-owned Jaguar 
is counting on this 
technologically 
advanced $45,000- 
plus model, and 

on a Baby Jag, to 
increase worldwide 
sales fourfold, to 
200,000 by 2002 
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kind of spiffy variety—from elegant 
sedans to sport utes—to bring it into 
touch with today’s big-spending yet more 
finicky car buyer. Meanwhile, Jaguar, for 
the first time in more than a decade, has 
expanded into a new market segment 
with its S-Class and plans to introduce a 
small “Baby Jag” next year. 

Vehicle vogue seems to have taken a 
decidedly luxurious turn, if this week’s an- 
nual North American International Auto 
Show in Detroit is any indicator. Nearly a 
dozen automakers are unveiling new mod- 
els or concept cars aimed at affluent buy- 
ers—the goal being to win a place on the 
open, prosperous highway of the American 
luxury-car market. Says Michael Dale, 
president of Jaguar North America: “The 
economy is wonderful, Wall Street is doing 














great, and people want to buy a car that 
feels like more than just transportation. 
Frankly, you're just not going to get that in 
a Firebird.” John Smith, general manager 
of GM’s Cadillac division, puts it another 
way: “Baby boomers have always been a 
relatively self-indulgent generation. Now 
that they're becoming empty nesters, the 
luxury segment is benefiting.” 

If the U.S. auto industry had a good 
though uneven year in 1998, then many 
foreign brands had a great one. U.S. man- 


ufacturers continue to benefit from the | 


popularity of light trucks and suvs, sales of 
which grew 8.2% last year. But in a market 
in which sales of traditional sedans are 
stalled, car buyers have lately been going 
for upscale vehicles at unprecedented lev- 
els. In 1998 Mercedes’ sales rose 39.2%, 











FUTURE LUXE Cadillac’s proposed Evoq 
roadster, with a 405-hp engine, could 
help regain some of the brand's cachet 


Jaguar’s increased 15.4%, Lexus’ jumped 
60.2% (partly due to the addition of the 
RX300 to its lineup), while Audi’s and 
Porsche’s rose 39% and 33%, respectively. 
Overall sales of luxury cars, roughly de- 
fined as anything selling for more than 
$30,000, accounted for 15.1% of the pas- 
senger cars sold in the U.S. during 
the first quarter, up from 9% 
just five years ago. 
Indeed, the luxury move- 
ment represents the indus- | US 
brands 
55% 


try’s first significant market 
shift since the introduction 
of the minivan and the Jeep 
Grand Cherokee in the mid- 
1980s. And it suggests that the 
old model developed by Gener- 
al Motors’ Alfred P. Sloan in 
the early 1920s, which sliced 
the industry into carefully 
graded segments and moved 
consumers up as their income 
rose, may be headed for ex- 
tinction. Instead, as auto- 
makers lavish more and more 
attention on a narrower, 
wealthier band of consumer, 
the U.S. is moving to a more 
European marketing model 
built around sales of luxury 
cars to the affluent and 
small, inexpensive shoeboxes 
on wheels for everyone else. 

The rub for American car- 
makers is that they will not 
necessarily be the beneficia- 
ries as the number of wealthy 
boomers expands over the next decade. 
Experts predict that the gradual drift away 
from American-made luxury cars toward 
such European models as Mercedes and 
BMW will only accelerate. According to 
Ward’s AutoInfoBank, European brands 
account for more than a third of U.S. luxury- 
car sales, and Mercedes and BMW are 
leading with about 10% apiece. 

For the home teams, the boom in top- 
of-the-line sport-utility vehicles has helped | 


US 
38% 
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Downshifting 
Foreign manufacturers 
now sell more luxury 
cars in the U.S. than 
American automakers do 







Imports 
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| Cherokee, last year launched the 300M, a 


expand the market for luxury in new direc- 
tions and fatten the profits of General Mo- 
tors, Ford and Chrysler as Motown-made 
Navigators, Expeditions and Grand Chero- 
kees have amassed the lion’s share of the 
suv segment. Last year SUVs accounted for 
17.7% of overall Big Three sales, up from 
12.7% five years ago. But even that segment 
is under pressure. In Detroit this week 
BMW is unveiling its X5, a so-called 
sport-activity vehicle that com- 
bines the company’s vaunted 
performance with a light 
truck’s capability. Mercedes’ 
American-made M-Class 
suv is already a hit. 

Much of the Big Three’s 
luxury lag has to do with 
changing consumer tastes. 

The high-end market has 
detoured dramatically from the 
posh, living-room-on-wheels 
tradition of Cadillacs and 
Lincolns that once defined 
upper-middle-class status. To- } 
day’s luxury buyers, guided by 
the Information Age, are less i] 
extravagant, more practical 
and technologically sharper. 
“The status symbol used to be 
‘I've got money,’ ” says Jim 
Press, general manager of 
Toyota Motor Sales USA. 
“But here in the late 1990s, 
it’s ‘I've got good taste.’ The 
days of conspicuous con- 
sumption are gone.” 
In many cases, American 
' automakers are left with the 
on tough work of revamping 
their luxury cars to appeal to 
young buyers, while maintaining their 
hold on older ones who never took to Eu- 
ropean brands the way their children 
have. Ford recently unveiled its all-new 
LS8, a rear-wheel-drive, technologically 
loaded sedan tweaked and tuned by 
Jaguar. Chrysler, which has scored a con- 
nection to boomers with its Jeep Grand 
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sleek, import-fighting luxury sedan that 
competes against such other luxury se- 
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AMERICAN ICON: The 1950s Thunderbird was a badge of postwar 
enthusiasm and prosperity that became a collector favorite 


ONE ARE THE BULLET HEAD LAMPS, THE BIG CHROME 
bumpers and the whitewalls, But it hasn’t lost those sig- 
nature portholes, the oval grille or, most important, the 
silver badge with the turquoise inlay. Make no mistake: 
the T-Bird is back. Rolled out last week to a roaring crowd at 
the North American International Auto Show, the 2001 mod- 
el is more muted than the 1955 original, but it’s still very 
Beach Boys. The original Thunderbird, after all, was the car 
that virtually defined America’s postwar enthusiasm—an age 
of relative innocence. Says J Mays, Ford Motor Co. vice pres- 
ident for design: “We're trying to communicate 
traditional optimism, confidence, relaxed 
sportiness and American fun.” 
The 2001 T-Bird, which Ford 
expects to launch next year 
for between $30,000 and 










$40,000, is the leader of a pack of retro- 
mobiles. The current obsession with throw- 
backs traces to the early 1990s with Dodge 
trucks, but the movement got a power boost 
from Viper and Prowler roadsters. Then 
came the wildly popular “new” Volkswagen 
Beetle. Last week the floodgates opened, as 
automakers unveiled models like a revived . 
Chevy Impala, a new Dodge Charger and DESIGN BOSS: 
even a Nissan Z concept, modeled after the 4 Maysis Ford 
sporty Datsun 240Z of the 1970s. Spr de 
Re-creating the T-Bird required some auto archaeology 
for the designers, several of whom weren't even concepts 
when the original was born. They collected vintage models on 
which to base the new version. The result is a silky interpre- 
tation of the original, built on ultramodern innards, 
Detroit’s wheels see the past as prologue. “We went 
through this period where you couldn’t tell products apart,” 
says Tom Gale, DaimlerChrysler’s design chief, whose lat- 
est offering is the snazzy Chrysler PT Cruiser, a cross be- 
tween a minivan and a 1930s roadster. “Now we're finally 
starting to see a little more identi- 
ty.” Isn’t it nice? —By 
Frank Gibney Jr. With 
reporting by Joseph 
\ R.  Szczesny/ 





Detroit 











dans as the BMW 3 Series and Audi A4. 
“Our cars became boring, and we lost 
some ground,” says John Sloan, director 


of DaimlerChrysler’s large-car opera- | 


tions in Auburn Hills, Mich. “But our 
300M makes you fantasize about driving 
Route 1 in California.” 

GM, which pioneered the luxury seg- 
ment in the U.S., is aggressively pushing 
to preserve its eroding lead. Last year the 
company rolled out the Cadillac Seville 
STS, which blends the raw power and 
agility reserved for its Chevrolet Corvette 
with a cabin as quiet as the best European 
and Japanese sedans. And in Detroit this 
week executives are introducing what 
they trumpet as “the future of Cadillac” in 





a concept car called Evoq, a two-seat 


roadster with a supercharged V-8 engine, | 


boasting such features as a voice-activat- 
ed navigation system and e-mail that 
flashes everything from news bulletins to 
stock quotes. 

Smart gadgetry for safety and enter- 
tainment represents the new lap of luxury. 
The BMW 740i, for example, can be 
equipped with a navigation and traction 
control system that acclimates from driv- 
ing on normal pavement to moving 
through a winter storm with the touch of a 
switch. Road-weary travelers might prefer 
GM’s sophisticated stability system, which 
uses two-directional sensors attached to 
the car’s suspension, steering column and 








58 
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brakes to keep the car on its intended 
course. Mercedes last year began offering 
near obstacle detection, which uses radar 
to alert drivers to objects close by. 

American execs, known for overin- 
dulging in the hottest trend of the day, 
insist they'll tread lightly on the techie 
gizmos for now. Real luxury should sim- 
plify a driver’s life, not complicate it, 
they say. “Some of these kinds of items 
come in handy,” says DaimlerChrysler’s 
Sloan. “But we have to be careful about 
creating too much driver distraction.” 
Maybe so. For now, though, the biggest 
distractions seem to be parked in rival 
dealers’ lots. —With reporting by 
Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 














A world of investment 
expertise is now available 
on a very personal level: 


Yours. 


Dean Witter and Morgan Stanley have joined, giving you an entirely new 
world of investment advice. 
Our expanded resources include Morgan Stanley Dean Witter’s top- 
ranked equity research analysts, who cover more than 2,000 
companies worldwide. Extended global reach, with over 400 
offices in 28 countries. And one of the top-ranked departments 
underwriting Initial Public Offerings. 
Armed with these new resources, our Financial Advisors will 
analyze your personal financial situation and give you 
powerful, yet personal advice that can help you realize 
your dreams. For details on our complete range of 
capabilities, call 1-800-THE-DEAN for a free brochure. 


MORGAN STANLEY DEAN WITTER 


Measuring success one investor at a time™ 
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KY2KY2K 


OF THE 
WORLD 


The millennium bug could bite VCRs, ICBMs and 
more. Doomsayers say it’s all in God’s endgame 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


2000 zero zero 

Party’s over, oops! Out of time! 

—From 1999, by the Millennial Prophet 
Formerly Known as Prince 


O UNDERSTAND WHAT IT MEANS TO 
make your home truly millenni- 
um ready, you have to visit the 
Eckharts of rural Lisbon, Ohio. 
Bruce Eckhart, 44, an automa- 
tion technician for Daimler- 
Chrysler, his wife Diane, 41, and 
their ll-year-old daughter Danielle are 
models of apocalyptic pluck. It’s not just 
the gas-powered home generator they 
bought in case of massive power outages. 
It’s not the year’s supply of dehydrated 


food in their basement or their stockpiles 
of canned chicken chow mein. It’s the wa- 
ter bed. The collapse of public utilities is 
one of the big worries among the Y2K- 
anxious—meaning people concerned about 
the breakdown of everything because of 
the millennium bug that could lead to se- 
rious computer malfunction in the year 
2000. (More on that later.) So the Eck- 
harts bought Danielle a water bed. That 
way, in a pinch, they have an extra 300 
gallons on hand. Danielle is a little non- 
plussed. “I hope we don't end up drinking 
my bed,” she says. 

Diane, whose energy and good humor 
are infectious, thinks planning for the mil- 
lennium has been a family blessing. “We 
used to fight like cats and dogs, but this has 
brought us closer together. We have a com- 
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mon goal.” The goal is facing off disastér. 
The Eckharts first got wind of potential Y2K 
trouble a few years ago when they came 
across newspaper articles mentioning the 
computer glitch that led them to the Inter- 


net, which—surprise!—is full of alarming | 


Y2K websites. That’s when Bruce conclud- 
ed that “there are not enough people on the 
planet who can fix this problem in time.” 

By the summer of 1997, the Eckharts 
were storing away food. “I know I don’t 
have to fear the future,” says Diane. “I only 
worry about people who aren’t prepared.” 
In case the unprepared come rampaging 
on their property after disaster hits, the 
Eckharts have also laid in two rifles, a shot- 
gun and a handgun. And Diane is teaching 
herself rudimentary dentistry and field 
medicine. “I want to be able to stitch a 
wound and fill a cavity,” she says. 

From time to time, Bruce runs his 
family through surprise drills, shutting off 
the power, announcing, “Y2K’s here!” 
Then he fires up the generator to see how 
many household appliances it can handle. 
“We've learned we can run either the cof- 
fee machine or the refrigerator, but not 





| 


both at the same time,” he says. “And there 
will be no hair crimping during Y2K,” Di- 
ane reminds Danielle. “I’m not going to 
burn up the generator so you can crimp 
your hair.” 

On the school bus, Danielle explains to 
other kids the range of potential Y2K prob- 
lems. (The one they like hearing about the 
most is the collapse of the school system, 
the trs of childhood.) But her parents have 
had trouble winning over community lead- 
ers. When Diane asked to address the local 
Girl Scout troop, she was turned down by a 
scout leader who was worried that Diane 
would alarm the girls. “Scouts prepare for 
emergencies lasting 72 hours,” says Diane. 
“We just want to extend that to six 
months.” And if the year 2000 arrives and 
civilization doesn’t fall to pieces? She 
laughs. “I don’t have to buy groceries for a 
long time.” 


TO BEGIN WITH, IT’S BASED ON A MISUNDER- 
standing. Whenever the millennium is, it’s 
not really next year, even if that’s when just 
about everybody will be marking it. The 


Square, the doomsayers bunched in ar- 
mored yurts, all of them will greet the mil- 
lennium at the stroke of midnight on Dec. 
31. But by more careful calculations, the 
millennium began a few years ago. A large 
part of the misunderstanding stems from 
Dionysius Exiguus—Latin for “Dennis the 
Short”—a 6th century monk who should be 
thought of as the original millennium bug. 
Dennis laid down the basis for the calen- 
dars we use today by figuring how far in the 
past Christ's birth was. As it turns out, he 
was off by several years. Historians now 
place the Nativity no later than 4 B.C., the 
year King Herod died. By that reckoning, 
the 3rd millennium would have com- 
menced no later than 1997. You missed it. 

All the same, the year just getting 
under way will bring 12 months of millen- 
nial thinking, hoping and, in many circles, 
worrying. Especially worrying—about The 
End of the World as We Know It (or TEoT- 
WAWKI, the acronym in use on some Inter- 
net gloomsites). Apocalyptic fantasies, 
which have always been freely available in 
an atomic-age Christian culture, are about 


party crowd pounding back beers in Times | to reach another climax. Beyond the obvi- 


GETTING READY FOR THE 










: @ “There won't be any z | @ The head of Col- 
‘ accidental survivors,” 5 | orado’s AD2000 Crisis 
| Says BRYAN ELDER, an i | Relief Task Force, Dr. 
Arkansas hydraulics J | MARK NEUENSCHWAN- 
specialist. “Hell | 3 | DER, ticks off potential 
starts Jan. 1, 3 | problems in anesthesia 
2000, when the z ' machines, ICU monitors, 
lights go out intravenous pumps and 
Then an alignment : chemotherapy gear. He 
TT of the planets in | also warns of other dan- 
May 2000 will burn | gers: “Our goal is not to 
hipaa gas up the earth, says El- ' hoard. There will be 
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gories to the Y2K crisis 





zona’s White Moun- 
tains. Need “a place to 
ride out the turmoil?” 
his website asks. “We 
have now found it.” 


believe the end is near, 
but he’s urging the 
faithful to prepare “as 
though the worst hurri- 
cane were on the way.” 


even as he cashes in: é g 
he’s hawking a $25 'g ; 
video on Y2K thatonly RUSS VOORHEES is 2 
half-jokingly suggests 3 promoting a Y2K-safe A 
stockpiling ammo. The | 3 community named Her- 

preacher says he doesn’t ‘5 itage West 2000 in Ari- 
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ous reason that the year 2000 is at hand, 
there’s the end of the cold war, which 
threatened for a while to deprive us of the 
sheer glamour of imagined annihilation. 
Even Hollywood has had to resort lately to 
wayward asteroids, space invaders and 
Godzilla as a way to provide that strangely 
agreeable civilization getting 
wrecked. “Yeah,” we tell ourselves, as 
the space rock/laser beam/Japanese reptile 
whacks another ugly office building. “That 
should only happen to everything.” 

But as death-wish fantasies go, none of 
those is anywhere near as satisfying as our 
fading images of nuclear war, which had 
the great advantage of plausibility. By com- 
parison, most religious versions of Ar- 


image, 


mageddon (the biblical episode) seem as | 


unreal as Armageddon (the sci-fi film). 






John, the 


Even most devout Christians don’t expect 
that any time soon they will see the seven- 
headed beast from The Revelation of St 
New Testament’s dense and 
cryptic vision of the last things. But in these 
final days of the 20th century, religious 
millennialism has once again found a real 
world problem on which to hang its visions 
of doom—the Y2K (that’s the year 2000) 
computer bug 

The Y2K problem is this. Many of the 
world’s computers and microchip circuitry 
the ones that run everything from cash ma- 


chines and vcrs to interstate electric- 


power grids and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, contain a programming oversight 
that makes them incapable of reading the 
date 2000. To represent years, computers 
generally use just the last two digits. When 


In Arkansas JERRY and CAROLYN HEAD show off some of their family’s Y2K 
itockpile. Says son DAVID, left: “God’s going to protect us. But we're also prepar- 
ng. I’m not afraid of hard work.” Daughter SARAH starts college in the fall but ex- 
sects to be home by winter. “I don’t want to be away when something happens.” 
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1999—that’s 99 in computer language— 
rolls over at midnight to 00, computers that 
have not had the glitch repaired will con- 
clude that the date is 1900. That can lead to 
a surprising range of malfunctions, and not 
just in such obviously date-sensitive tasks 
as billing. 

The problem is that there is no clear 
agreement, even among sober experts, of 
how bad the Y2K computer problem will 
be. Mike McClure, who is in charge of 
making sure that Georgia's electric-power 
giant Southern Co. is Y2K compliant, has 
the attitude of a lot of the techno-savvy 
élite. In safeguarding his personal affairs, 
McClure says he will be “very diligent” in 
keeping bank and stock records for the 
months prior to January 2000. He will file 
away his 401(k) statements and buy plenty 
of candles and water and withdraw 
several weeks’ worth of cash. “But,” 
he says, “I don’t plan to buy a 
portable power generator. I don’t 
think we’re going to need it.” 

To the extent that there is some 
consensus among sensible experts, it 
is that the dire predictions of major 
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“T cringe when I hear 
that people are digging 
‘ caves and bunkering 
themselves under- 
ground,” says KAREN AN- 
DERSON of Dallas, the 
Martha Stewart of Y2K 
survivalism. “The last 
thing I want to do is go 
off and live in the 
wilderness. I don’t even 
like to camp. I want to 
know how I can survive 
and stay right here in 
my home in suburbia.” 





social disruptions are way overblown. 
most likely problems involve temporary 
glitches, especially overseas, in billing and 
invoice systems, that could cause some dis- 
ruptions in business and government. 
Internal Revenue Service, you will be re- 
lieved to know, promises to be prepared. (So 
it’s true about death and taxes.) And the So- 
cial Security Administration, which sends 
out benefit checks, also says it’s ready for 


2000. 


But that office began to comb through 
its computers in the 1980s. Not many agen- 
cies or businesses got that long a head start. 
So no one really knows how bad things will 
get until the witching hour arrives. The 
Pentagon insists that 95% of its “mission 
critical” computers will be fixed by June 
and all of them before Dec. 31. But nuclear 
weapons systems in all nations—including 
Russia, where the state of Y2K prepara- 
tions is anybody's guess—are computer 
British 
American Security Information Council, a 
nuclear disarmament group, warned that a 
Y2K glitch could lead to erroneous early- 
warning reports or even trigger the acci- 
dental launch of a nuclear missile. Nuclear 
power plants could be vulnerable to the 
same difficulties. Last year, when the Nu- | 


dependent. In November the 


clear Regulatory Commission looked 
at the Seabrook plant in New Hamp- 
shire, it found that Y2K problems, un- 
less fixed, would affect the computers 
that monitored such crucial functions 
as reactor-coolant levels and fuel- 
handling systems. 

“Nothing should be taken at face 
value when it comes to government 
assurances,” warns Dr. Mark Neuen- 
schwander. He and his wife Betsy, 
also a physician, head the AD2000 
Crisis Relief Task Force, a conserv- 
ative Christian humanitarian effort 
based in Colorado Springs, Colo. Be- 
cause of what he expects to be poten- 
tial problems in anesthesia machines, 
intravenous pumps and ICU moni- 
tors—like many complex devices, 
they contain tiny “embedded” com- 
puter chips—he warns against elec- 
tive surgery in the first six months of 
2000. “Health care will be the least 
prepared.” 

It’s that kind of uncertainty that 
some religious millennialists are 
seizing upon, and in the process mov- 
ing quickly from the plausible to the 
hyperbolic. In pulpits and on video- 
tapes, on Christian radio stations and 
Internet websites, there are dedicat- 
ed prophets of doom. They warn of a 
cascade of Y2K calamities—massive 
power blackouts, the failure of hospi- 
tal, factory and fire equipment, the 
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collapse of banking, food shortages, riots. A 
Y2K article posted last year on the website 
of the Christian Coalition speculated that 
President Clinton might use the chaos that 
Y2K unleashes as an opportunity to seize 
dictatorial powers. The televangelist Pat 
Robertson is marketing a video called 
Preparing for the Millennium: A CBN News 
Special Report, which summarizes both 
the Y2K problem and Robertson’s novel, 
The End of an Age, in which Armageddon 
is triggered by a meteor crash. 
Then there’s the popular series of 
novels by retired minister Tim La- 
Haye and Jerry Jenkins, a for- 
mer sportswriter. Set in the im- 
mediate future, their four “Left 
Behind” novels chronicle life 
on the eve of the Second Com- 
ing. Genuine Christians disap- 
pear to heaven. Everyone else 
is abandoned to suffer a terri- 
ble earthquake, wars and the 
whims of the Antichrist, a.k.a. U.N. 
Secretary-General Nicolae Carpathia of 
| Romania. Collectively the books have sold 
more than 3 million copies. LaHaye also of- 
fers maximalist warnings about Y2K. It 
“very well could trigger a financial melt- 
down,” he warned recently in an online- 
chat event, “leading to an internation- 
al depression, which would make it 
possible for the Antichrist or his emis- 
saries to establish a one-world cur- 
rency or a one-world economic sys- 
tem, which will dominate the world 
commercially until it is destroyed.” 
A cybermogul resembling Bill 
Gates figures as something like the 
Antichrist in Judgment Day 2000 by 
Richard Wiles, in which the break- 
down of all computers leaves America 
vulnerable to terrorists with nuclear 
bombs in suitcases and a leftover So- 
viet doomsday machine called the 
Dead Hand. Wiles, 45, a onetime 
marketing director for Christian 
Broadcasting Network, believes God 
directed him to write his book. “In 12 
months we'll know if I’m right,” says 
Wiles. “If I’m wrong, the worst that 
will happen to me is I'll be tremen- 
dously embarrassed. If other people 
are wrong and don’t listen to me, the 
worst that will happen is all men will 
perish.” 
This, the alarmists insist, is in 
fulfillment of the New Testament 
prophecy of the troubles that will pre- 
cede Christ’s Second Coming. In the 
Gospel of Luke, Christ warns that 
“nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom, and great 
earthquakes shall be in diverse places, 
and famines, and pestilences, and 





TIME/ENN Poll 


How concerned are you about the Y2K 
bug problem? 
Somewhat/very concerned 


59% 
39% 


Not very/not at all concerned 


Might you take any of these actions to 
protect yourself from possible problems 
associated with the Y2K bug? 


Take extra cash out of bank account 


47% 
33% 
26% 
26% 
23% 
13% 
12% 


Stockpile water and food 

Not fly on an airplane 

Keep family members at home 
Stockpile fuel for car or house 
Arm yourself with a shotgun 


Move to a rural area 


Are the following likely to happen when 
the year 2000 begins? —_Very/somewhat likely 


9% 


Equipment with computers will fail 
Banking system will be disrupted 
Riots or other social unrest will occur 


The world as we know it will end 
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from heaven.” In Matthew, Jesus says that 
when the time for his return is near, the 
signs will be unmistakable and the faithful 
will be alerted by the trumpet call of angels. 

Among the Y2K-worried there are also 
more secular survivalists, believers in the 
worst-case scenarios who, while they may 
be Christians too, don’t know or care 
whether the chaos they foresee is any part 
of God's plan. They are just sure something 
bad is coming. One of the best known is Ed 
Yourdon, a computer theorist whose book 
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fearful sights and great signs shall there be 


Yourdon and his wife are moving from 
Manhattan to an adobe house near Taos, 
N.M., that has solar panels and soon a 
windmill to provide power. “There are so 
many things that can go wrong in Manhat- 
tan,” he says. “[In Taos] I can control my en- 
vironment.” Near Boulder, Colo., Paloma 
O'Riley, an ex-Navy computer security spe- 
cialist, has helped organize more than 200 
groups nationwide through her Cassandra 
Project, an online Y2K advice network that 
gets half a million hits a month at its web- 
site. “Everybody's coming to this [problem] 
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| were written 10 years ago and put on a 
shelf.” 

In the coming year, as Y2K becomes a 
more familiar problem, the ranks of secu- 
lar Y2K survivalists may grow. But most 
early “roosters”—people who see apoca- 
lypse on the millennial horizon—came to 
their conclusions through a prism of reli- 
gious belief. Though millennialism hinges 
upon the notion of Christ’s return, there 
are pockets of religious Year 2000 cultism 
even in nations that are mostly non-Chris- 
tian. Chen Tao, for instance, is a Taiwan- 


Time Bomb 2000 is in its 12th printing. 


late,” she says. 


TARGET: JERUSALEM 


LIKE NO OTHER PLACE ON EARTH, 
Jerusalem is ground zero for the apoca- 
lypse. The city is the center of biblical 
prophecy and esoteric lore, with the 
Mount of Olives and the Temple Mount, 
the site of Solomon’s Temple, as possible 
touchdown sites for the Lord. That is al- 
most certainly why the followers of Col- 
orado cult leader Monte Kim Miller 
were in Israel—and why Israel, increas- 
ingly wary as the millennium ap- 
proaches, ordered the expulsion of as 
many of them as it could find last week. 
Miller, who had disappeared with more than 80 of his Den- 
ver-based Concerned Christians last September, has cast 
himself as one of the prophets prefigured by the 11th chapter 
of Revelation—one who would be killed on the streets of 
Jerusalem and then, Christ-like, be raised from the dead 
three days later. “Prepare to follow me and die,” Miller ex- 
horted his followers before the mass disappearance. 

Warned by the Fst, Israel spotted the first arrivals from 
Denver a few months ago. In 
contrast to the messianic 
Christians who wander 
around in biblical robes and 
hang around Jerusalem’s Old 
City, the cultists were well- 
dressed, clean-cut individu- 
als who easily passed for 
tourists. But an Israeli securi- 
ty official contends that the 
Concerned Christians were 
preparing for a “big provoca- 
tion” on the Temple Mount 
aimed at instigating a war be- 
tween Arabs and Jews that 
would culminate in Ar- 
maggedon. Deciding not to 
wait for the end of the world, 
the Israelis raided two houses 
where 14 cult members lived, 
taking in three men for inves- 
tigation of conspiracy to com- 





“Most ‘contingency plans’ 





One of three Concerned Christians taken into custody last week 


mit a crime and to bomb holy places. Though they asked to go 
to Greece to join their fellow believers, all 14 Concerned 
Christians were deported to Denver on Saturday. Some cult 
members indicated last week that Miller was in London. Says 
Colorado-based cult watcher Hal Mansfield: “He can run 
them by phone from anywhere.” Miller considers himself the 
Trinity and has set himself against black helicopters, the new 
world order and the Y2K bug. 

“The next war can come not from our borders but from 
here in Jerusalem, from the Temple Mount,” says an Israeli 
security official. Both the Mossad and the Shinbet, the coun- 
try’s external and internal spy agencies, have become in- 
volved in monitoring and managing threats posed by the mil- 
lennium. Says a source familiar with Israeli security issues: “It 
must be your first assumption that these people are not logi- 
cal or reasonable. They can do almost anything at any time.” 
For instance, he says, Dec. 31, 1999, is not necessarily D-day, 
“It could happen in February 2000 or in June 1999.” 

The authorities have their eyes not only on Miller and his cult 
buton another U.S. group consisting of about a dozen people liv- 
ing in monasteries in the mountains around Jerusalem, mostly 
in the West Bank. Less organized than the Denver cult, the 
group expects its leader to give the members instruction involv- 
ing the Temple Mount. Each of them, says an Israeli official, ex- 
pects to play a major role in the end-day events. Says the official: 
“Everybody is feeling he is the 
chosen man for the mission.” 
Members have assigned port- 
folios: one is in charge of justice 
in the world to come; another is 
charge of tranquillity. 

Still, says a security source, 
“the most dangerous group so 
far is the Denver cult.” Israeli 
authorities are afraid that un- 
detected members may go un- 
derground. Last week the 
Concerned Christians were 
described by their lawyer as 
being nice people who, like 
other pious foreigners, were 
simply awaiting the return of 
Jesus. And, oh yes, they expect 
the U.S. to be destroyed by the 
end of the year. —By Lisa Beyer/ 
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based group of cultists whose beliefs com- 
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bine uFo lore with 
rough-and-ready bits 
of Christianity. In 1997 
a group of them settled 
in Garland, Texas, to 
await the end, dressed 
in white outfits, in- 
cluding white cowboy 
hats. “What all these 
movements have in 
common is the belief 
that the world is on its 
last legs,” says Marina 
Benjamin, author of 
Living at the End of 
the World. “It’s crum- 
bling, demonic, de- 
mented.” 

So much the bet- 
ter that the Y2K bug is 
something akin to the 
original sin of techno- 
logical society, a mortal flaw bred in the 
very bones of the modern world. And that 
the proposed solution is a head-for-the- 
hills survivalism that speaks nicely to the 
enduring American fascination with inge- 
nuity and self-reliance. And as it has for 
decades, the prospect of apocalypse now 
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also offers the promise 
of escape to millions of 
people alienated from 
a civilization of intimi- 
dating global corpora- 
tions, boundless per- 
sonal gratification and 
unnerving manipula- 
tions of nature, like 
cloning. 

History, of course, 
is littered with pre- 
mature prophets of 
doom. One of Ameri- 
ca’s largest millennial 
movements was led 
by William Miller, a 
19th century farmer. 
On Oct. 22, 1844, 
many of his 50,000 
followers took to the 
hilltops, waiting in 
vain for the appearance of Christ and an 
army of angels. By the latter half of that 
century, two end-time views had become 
dominant among Protestant groups. “Pre- 
millennialism” imagined Christ appear- 
ing on earth during the reign of the An- 
tichrist. “Post-millennialism” taught that 
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Christ would return only after Christians 
had first established their own thousand- 
year reign of righteousness. And a more 
recent splinter of post-millennialism is 
“Reconstructionism,” founded by Rousas 
John Rushdoony. It holds that before 
Christ will return to earth, society must 
collapse and then be rebuilt along more 
godly lines. 

One prominent Reconstructionist is 
Gary North, Rushdoony’s son-in-law and 
head of his own Institute for Christian Eco- 
nomics. “Scary Gary's” website is by far one 
of the most popular Y2K panic centers. “In 
all of man’s history,” he has warned, “we 
have never been able to predict with such 
accuracy a worldwide disaster of this mag- 
nitude. The millennium clock keeps tick- 
ing. There is nothing we can do.” But he has 
a few recommendations anyhow: buy gold 
and grain; quit your job; and find a remote 
cabin safe from the rioting hordes. He also 
recommends a two-year subscription (price: 
$225) to his newsletter, Remnant Review, 
an offer that appears to reflect a faith that, if 
nothing else, the mail will keep operating 
through 2000. As a subscriber incentive he 
promises “my report on 15 stocks which 
stand to benefit from this crisis.” 


GUIDES FOR THE PERPLEXED AND THE PARANOID 


To deal with worries about the millennium bug, ranging from financial-record snafus to vcr timers run amuck, the govern- 
ment has set up a consumer hotline (1-888-USA-4-Y2K) and a website (www.y2k.gov). But advice from other sources (“stock- 
pile but don’t hoard”; “use solar energy”) can raise blood pressure, even as it seeks to reassure. Examples: 


You and the Year 2000: A Practical 
Guide for Things that Matter. By Jef- 
frey M. Shepard, Ph.D. “For one week 
prepare and eat only foods from your 
year-2000 supplies. If a week seems too 
long for a trial period, a weekend will give 
you some basic information about what 
you may be missing ... Did you forget the 
spices? Did your three-year-old refuse to eat oatmeal? 
... Enjoy the challenge of this test—and the subsequent 
satisfaction of knowing that you have done a good job 
and are prepared for the new century.” 


“Individual Preparation for Y2K”" By 
Paloma O'Riley, in the Utne Reader's 
Y2K Citizen's Action Guide. (See also 
www. Cassandi org/ and 
www.utne.com.) “If heat is cut off, a fire- 
place, wood stove or freestanding 
kerosene or propane heater may serve as 
an alternate heat source ... Expect to wear 
additional clothes indoors ... If you have 
children, have them sleep together, between you and 
your spouse, and/or with the family pet. Dogs, in particu- 
lar, are great sources of heat.” 


{ The American Red Cross’s Safety Y2K: 

i What You Can Do to Be Prepared. (See 

H www.redcross.org/disaster/safety/y2k.html.) 

; “Examine your smoke alarms now. If you have 
' smoke alarms that are hardwired into your 

' home's electrical system (most newer ones 

' are), check to see if they have battery back- 
| ups. Every fall, replace all batteries in all smoke alarms. 

| Be prepared to relocate to a shelter for warmth and pro- 
| tection during a prolonged power outage or if for any oth- 
| er reason local officials request or require that you leave 
| your home. Listen to a battery-operated radio or TV for in- 
formation about where shelters will be available.” 
' 

' 

' 

' 





What Will Become of Us? Counting Down 
to Y2K. Edited by Julian Gregori. “People 
who have enough spendable gold should be 
able to survive Y2K and maintain their financial 
dignity ... Some people ask, ‘Isn't it risky to 
own gold, because the government could con- 
fiscate it?’ ... The U.S. government still does 
have the authority to confiscate gold ... But it has never 
confiscated gold coins that have value to collectors. It is 
these coins that will probably be the more ready, most val- 
ued form of currency between the years 2000-2010.” 
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North, who declines to be interviewed, 
not only hopes that America will fall; he be- 
lieves it’s part of his duty to bring it down, 
to be replaced by a Bible-based Recon- 
structionist state that will impose the death 
penalty on blasphemers, heretics, adulter- 
ers, gay men and women who have had 
abortions or sex before marriage. So it’s a 
fine line for him between warning against a 
calamity and encouraging panic. 

There are less thunderous approaches 
to the problem too. Karen Anderson of Dal- 
las is a onetime family therapist and mar- 
keting consultant (for North, among oth- 
ers). Now she’s a_ self-proclaimed 
homemaker’s guide to apocalypse pre- 
paredness. She has a new book, Y2K for 
Women: How to Protect Your Home and 
Family in the Coming Crisis; a six-part au- 
diotape series; and, of course, a website 
where she offers tips on things like how to 
find reusable menstrual cups. Her stated 
goal is to appear on Oprah. 

Anderson thinks North’s scare 
tactics are counterproductive 
for most women. “It’s so in- 
tense,” she says. “Women go, ‘I 
can’t deal with this!’” And so 
Anderson is part of a yuppie- 
ish Y2K-readiness group that 
meets once a month to discuss 
risks and learn self-reliance 
skills. The four couples who 
take part are learning how to roll 
their own oats for cereal, shop for 2 


paraffin lamps—those don’t give > 
off smoke—and preserve fruit.  °* 


French coffee presses, they have dis- 
covered, are perfect for sprouting 
seeds. If Martha Stewart ran a survivalist 
sect, it might be something like this. 

Then there’s Harrison, Ark., a quiet 
Ozarks farm town (pop. 11,611) that is be- 
coming a mecca for anyone who fears the 
worst from the computer bug. Up to 100 lo- 
cal citizens there attend twice-monthly 
meetings of a group called Y2K Watch. And 
in August, a Y2K town meeting brought at 
least 700 people to an auditorium at North 
Arkansas College. “My purpose was not to 
scare anyone but to begin talking about 
economic self-sufficiency,” says former 
mayor Dan Harness, who organized the 
gathering, which had representatives from 
a local utility, a bank, hospital and phone 
company. 

Two years ago, concerns about Y2K 
helped persuade Jerry and Carolyn Head to 
move from a suburb of Dallas to an 85-acre 
farm near Harrison. The Heads don’t think 
of themselves as survivalists. “Most of them 
are nuts,” says Jerry, 51. “We're planners,” 
explains Carolyn, 52, a teacher who home- 
schools daughter Sarah, 17, and son David, 
14. (Their son Lesley, 23, also lives at 
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home.) For them, planning has meant buy- 
ing a home generator, a 1,000-gal. propane 
tank and a small flock of chickens. The 
Heads expect cash to be useless for a while 
after Y2K sets in. So stashed throughout 
their four-bedroom house are hundreds of 
rolls of toilet paper. “These are good barter 
items,” Jerry explains. 

The worry in some parts of Washington 
is that even if most Y2K problems are 
ironed out, pre-2000 panic could have a 
real impact. If people are worried about 
the stability of the economy, they might 
pull their money out of the stock market, 
which, if nothing else, would cause real 
dips in the market. Bank runs stoked by 
fear could be as bad as actual 
computer-generated 






















bank problems, says Senator Robert Ben- 
nett, the Utah Republican who heads the 
Senate’s Year 2000 committee. As a pre- 
caution, the Federal Reserve plans to print 
an extra $50 billion to $75 billion worth of 
bank notes this year. 

There are already small signs of alarm. 
Preparedness Resources Inc. is a 20-year- 
old Utah purveyor of dehydrated foods. 
The typical order of one year’s “nutrition- 
ally balanced” supply of grains, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, milk, meat substitutes and 
cooking aids sells for $1,495 plus ship- 
ping. Until about 1995, the company did 
most of its business with Mormons, who 
stockpile food as a principle of their faith. 
More recently, however, as much as 90% 
of sales have been to non-Mormons. “Y2K 
is driving the worry,” says office manager 
Roslyn Niebuhr. Because monthly sales 
have zoomed from $300,000 in Decem- 
ber 1977 to $4 million last November, the 
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company has quadrupled its dealerships 
to 100. 

Since the end of the world prompts 
thoughts about escape to the ends of the 
earth, rural real estate development is an- 
other promising end-time business. In Col- 
orado’s San Luis Valley, a onetime physicist 
and computer programmer named Milt 
Trosper is fashioning High Valley Cyber 
Development, a would-be millennium- 
insulated community on a high plateau 
surrounded by mountains. “Safe haven’ is 
the buzzword,” says Trosper. “People want 
to move here from Chicago, Florida, Ohio.” 
If he can get $50 million in financing, he 
hopes to accommodate the nervous new- 
comers with a “smart” community of PC- 
operated, solar-heated homes. 

The proliferation of millennial doom- 
sayers leaves mainstream denominations 
uneasy. The expectation of Christ’s return is 
a fundamental tenet of Christian faith, so 
Pope John Paul II has been talking up the 
millennium for years—but as an opportuni- 
ty for spiritual renewal, not as the estimat- 
ed time of arrival for Christ’s Second Com- 
ing. Many churches are worried that false 
predictions of the Second Coming will un- 
dermine the authority of biblical teachings 
generally. In October, bishops of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America issued a pastoral letter to 
their 5 million members, dismiss- 
ing “wild prophecies” and de- 

claring that the third Christian 
millennium should be wel- 
comed with hope. 

The Y2K alarmists have no 
such concerns about how their 
post-millennium credibility will 
stand. The impulse to find signs of the 

Second Coming and all its attendant 
disasters is a durable one. It can thrive in the 
face of continuing disappointments. All the 
same, in the probable event that the world 
does not come undone next year, acade- 
mics like Richard Landes, director of 
Boston University’s Center for Millennial 
Studies, expect that alarmists “will be total- 
ly discredited. Millennialism will fade 
rapidly.” His group has a theme chosen 
for the 2002 edition of the International 
Conference on Millennialism: “Millennial 
Disappointment.” 

Good title. Apocalyptic imaginings are 
fun, but they're wishful thinking. It’s more 
likely that the world will just churn on as it 
is. Or as R.E.M., another set of millennium 
prophets, once put it: 

It’s the end of the world as we 

know it and I feel fine. 

—Reported by John Cloud 
and Emily Mitchell/New York, Wendy Cole/Lisbon, 
Dallas and Richard Woodbury/Taos 
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AND THE HYPE 


Computer scientists may disarm the Y2K bomb in 
time, but that doesn’t mean they didn’t screw up 


By CHRIS TAYLOR 
WO DIGITS. THAT’S ALL. JUST TWO 
lousy digits. 1957, they should have 
written, not 57. 1970 rather than 
70. Most important, 01-01-2000 
would have been infinitely prefer- 
able to 01-01-00. Though most of 

the dire predictions connected with that 

date—the Year 2000 computer bug’s mo- 

ment of truth—are unlikely to come true, a 

little computer-generated chaos would 

provide a fitting conclusion to a 40-year sto- 
ry of human frailties: greed, shortsighted- 
ness and a tendency to rush into new tech- 
nologies before thinking them through. 
How did this happen? Who is respon- 
sible for the bug we call Y2K? Conventional 


wisdom goes something like this: back in |8 


the 1950s, when computers were the 
size of office cubicles and the most ad- 


ented language). To save precious space on 
the 80-column punch cards, coBoL pro- 
grammers used just six digits to render the 
| day’s date: two for the day, two for the 
month, two for the year. It was the middle | 
of the century, and nobody cared much 
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about what would happen at the next click of 
the cosmic odometer. But today the world 
runs on computers, and older machines run 
on jury-rigged versions of coBoL that may 
well crash or go senile when they hit a dou- 
ble-zero date. So the finger of blame for the 
approaching crisis should point at Hopper 
and her cosoL cohorts, right? 

Wrong. Nothing, especially in the world 
of computing, is ever that simple. “It was 
the fault of everybody, just everybody,” 
says Robert Bemer, the onetime IBM whiz 
kid who wrote much of cosot. “If Grace 
Hopper and I were at fault, it was for mak- 


| ing the language so easy that anybody could 


get in on the act.” And anybody did, includ- 
ing a group of Mormons in the late ’50s who 
wanted to enlist the newfangled machines 
in their massive genealogy project—clearly 
the kind of work that calls for thinking out- 
side the 20th century box. Bemer obliged by 
inventing the picture clause, which allowed 
for a four-digit year. From this point on, 
more than 40 years ahead of schedule, the 
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technology was available for every comput- 
er in the world to become Y2K compliant. 

Programmers ignored Bemer’s fix. And 
so did his bosses at IBM, who unwittingly 
shipped the Y2K bug in their System/360 
computers, an industry standard every bit 
as powerful in the ’60s as Windows is today. 
By the end of the decade, Big Blue had 
effectively set the two-digit date in stone. 
Every machine, every manual, every main- 
tenance guy would tell you the year was 69, 
not 1969. “The general consensus was that 
this was the way you programmed,” says an 
IBM spokesman. “We recognize the po- 
tential for lawsuits on this issue.” 

No one in the computer industry want- 
ed to rock the boat. And no one could alter 
the course IBM had set, not even the In- 
ternational Standards Organization, which 
adopted the four-digit date standard in the 
1970s. The Pentagon promised to adopt 
century-friendly dates around 1974, then 


sat on its hands. Bemer himself wrote the | 


earliest published Y2K warnings—first in 
1971, then again in 1979. Greeted by noth- 
ing but derision, he retired in 1982. “How 
do you think I feel about this thing?” says 
Bemer, now an officer at his own Y2K soft- 


1979 Bemer 
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prediction of the 
Y2K crisis, in the 
journal Interface 
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reaction is 
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ware firm. “I made it possible to do four 
digits, and they screwed it up.” 
Meanwhile, the torch of Y2K aware- 
ness passed to a new generation. In the fall 
of 1977, a young Canadian named Peter de 
Jager signed on as a computer operator at 
IBM. His first task was to boot up a nation- 
wide banking system run on an IBM 370. 
When the machine whirred into life, it 


asked for the date. As De Jager, a mathe- | 


matics major straight out of college, en- 


tered the number 77, a thought occurred | 


to him. Did this machine care what cen- 
tury it was? With the impetuousness of 
youth, he marched off to his manager and 
informed him the computer would not work 
in the year 2000. The manager laughed 
and asked De Jager how old he was. This 
isn’t going to be a problem until you're 45, 
he said. Don’t worry, we'll sort it out. 

And that, at least for the next 13 years, 
was the attitude De Jager adopted. “We 
used to joke about this at conferences,” he 
says. “Irresponsible talk, like ‘We won't be 
around then.” But by 1991, De Jager, a 
self-described “nobody” in the industry, 
had decided he would be around. Four 
years later, he was giving more than 85 lec- 
tures a year on the topic and posting regu- 
lar updates to his site, the Web's first for 
Y2K warnings, www.year2000.com. 

And here’s the curious thing. From 
1995 on, Y2K awareness had a kind of crit- 
ical mass. Congress, the White House and 


the media all got wind of the bug at about | 


the same time. After making too little of 

the problem for so long, everybody began 

to make, if anything, too much of it. 
Why then, and not two decades earlier? 





Why De Jager, and not Bemer? Proximity 
to the millennium may have had some- 
thing to do with it as well as the increasingly 
ominous tone of the warnings. This was 
Bemer’s dry 1979 prophecy of doom: 
“Don't drop the first two digits. The pro- 
gram may well fail from ambiguity.” Twen- 
ty years later, here’s De Jager’s jeremiad: 
“The economy worldwide would stop ... 
you would not have water. You would not 
have power ...” 

This alarmist language may yet be jus- 
tified. By 1999 folly has compounded folly. 
In many cases, the original copoL code has 
been rejiggered so many times that the 
date locations have been lost. And even 
when programmers find their quarry, they 
aren’t sure which fixes will work. The 
amount of code that needs to be checked 
has grown to a staggering 1.2 trillion lines. 
Estimates for the cost of the fix in the U.S. 
alone range from $50 billion to $600 bil- 
lion. As for Y2K compliance in Asian 
economies still struggling with recession? 
Forget about it. 

The fact is that no one on the planet 
really knows what will happen when 01-01- 
00 rolls around. Whether we'll be glad we 
were panicked into action or we'll disown 
the doomsayers depends on how diligently 
the programmers do their job in the next 50 
weeks. One thing is already clear. In a cen- 
tury in which man split the atom, spliced 
genes and turned silicon into data, the tale 
of Y2K—how we ignored it for 40 years, 
then flew into a tizzy—will not be remem- 
bered as our finest hour. 4 
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Take the World ... Please 


Why rural Montana is looking forward to the Y2K breakdown 








NE HOME TRUTH THAT'S EASILY FORGOTTEN IN THE 

Y2K-inspired pessimism over the prospect of malfunc- 

tioning modems, randomly strobing traffic lights and 

zero-balance money-market accounts is that one per- 
son's darkest nightmare is quite often another's dream come 
true. In rural Montana, where, it seems fair to speculate, 
more people know how to gather firewood than download a 
video image from the Web, the prospect of a massive high- 
tech meltdown is not only nothing to panic over but also, for 
a lot of folks, something to be welcomed. 

“I’m kind of looking forward to the whole thing,” says my 
mother-in-law, who lives in a cabin near the tiny hamlet of 
Emigrant. “It all sounds kind of cozy to me, 
using candles instead of lightbulbs, 
toodling over to the neighbors to 
share their rations.” Stockton 
White, owner of the Lazy Heart 
Guest Lodge and a volunteer on 
the Park County search-and- 
rescue team, is less romantic 
but just as hopeful. Instead of a 
softly lighted millennial tea party, 
White foresees a bucket-brigade at- 
mosphere. “I’m relying on the com- 
munity. Everyone will pitch in, I ex- 
pect, fixing each other’s houses and 
so on. That’s why we live out here.” 

The digital apocalypse, like most 
things, is a matter of perspective. 
Consider: for all the new machines 
that potentially won't work, there are 
plenty of old machines—dusty, ne- 
glected, but serviceable—that will. 
John Fryer, who runs a downtown- 
Livingston bookstore, brags that his 
venerable rotary telephones are in- 
vulnerable to power failures because they contain, like oth- 
ers of their vintage, small electric generators powered by 
their dials. Fryer kept the clunky phones out of old-fash- 
ioned thriftiness, not grim survivalism, and now he’s glad he 
did. Says Fryer: “Everything in the store is analog, from the 
adding machines to the handwritten account books. They 
worked, so I didn’t see any reason to change them.” 

For some of the West’s technological have-nots (and its 
rather-nots, like Fryer), Y2K offers the opportunity for an ac- 
celerated game of catch-up, a long-awaited revenge against 
the nerds. A vast assortment of basic skills given short shrift 
in the information age—from bow hunting to saw-blade 
sharpening—may well be transformed into lucrative careers. 
And while formerly high-paid website designers are franti- 
cally distilling potable water from the radiators of their 
Lexuses, men like master woodworker Dick Murphy will be 
relaxing before a roaring woodstove, sated by a meal of roast- 
ed venison chops. “This Y2K thing might show people,” says 
Murphy, “how much they've been babied. There’s no guar- 
antee things will always go on the same.” 
















ééEverything in the store is 
analog. [Things] worked, so | didn’t 
see any reason to change them.?? 





For back-to-the-landers and civil defense buffs left in the 
lurch by the end of the cold war, Y2K is a reaffirmation, a 
renaissance. Ten years ago, before the Soviet army sold off 
its watches and medals to U.S. novelty shops, Christopher 
Rudy set out from Ohio for Montana in an old school bus 
loaded with provisions. Like hundreds of other members of 
the Church Universal and Triumphant, a New Age sect based 
in Corwin Springs, Rudy had been called on to prepare for an 
unspecified Armageddon. It never came, but the scores of un- 
derground shelters dug in anticipation of the catastrophe 
have suddenly become relevant again. What’s more, Rudy’s 
business—the selling of nonperishable bulk foods—has, as he 

puts it, “gone ballistic.” 

“Optimists see every calamity as an op- 
portunity,” Rudy says, taking time out from a 
hectic day spent filling Internet orders for 
dried blueberries and other chaos-resistant 
delicacies. “Civilizations rise to the level of 
their incompetence,” he goes on, “but per- 
sonally I really believe there will be a new 
Golden Age afterward.” In the spirit of 
other latter-day Candides who see the 
Y2K bug as a liberator, smashing the 
shackles of bad credit histories, stag- 
gering MasterCard bills and 
decades-old criminal records (and 
putting these folks on an equal finan- 
cial footing with newly impover- 
ished corporate CEOs), Rudy looks 
forward to next January as a “decla- 
ration of independence from the 

power trips of the power élite.” 

This attitude isn’t as rare as it 
may sound, nor as crudely right- 
wing. The left-leaning journal Utne 
Reader has published a booklet of es- 

says that paints the feared millennial blackout as a cross be- 
tween an Amish barn raising and a perpetual Earth Day. “As 
we prepare for Y2K, something surprising and quite won- 
derful is going to happen,” writes Eric Utne, the journal's 
founder and the editor of Y2K Citizen’s Action Guide. 
“We're going to get to know our neighbors.” And not by 
stealing their larders at gunpoint, either. Emerging from the 
pamphlet’s lofty talk of “intui-technology,” “core heart val- 
ues” and the “inner-information highway” is a message of 
love and spirituality that makes one wish it were New Year's 
Eve tomorrow. 

It won't be long until Y2K, even for those who can’t wait, 
but the projected Dark Age has already revealed at least one 
bright spot. At Safe-Trek, the Bozeman survival store Rudy 
is associated with, demand for Y2K foodstuffs is so great that 
management has turned its on-site shooting range into a 
canning plant. Guns into blueberries, in other words. “I 
think of myself as being a good scout,” Rudy cheerfully re- 
flects. “It used to be helping little old ladies across the street. 
Now it’s helping little old ladies get their food reserves.” ™ 
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The real Civil Action 
lawyer is back with a 
new way to help alleged 
victims of toxic waste 


By ADAM COHEN 


INETEEN-YEAR-OLD MICHAEL GIL- 

lick was diagnosed with neuro- 

blastoma at the age of 3{months. 

His cancer—which has spread to | 

his face, bones and heart, filling 

much of his body cavity—could kill 
him at any time. Michael is just one of more 
than 100 children with cancer in or near the 
small town of Toms River, N.J. (pop. 7,524). 
It's the kind of disproportionate grouping 
that epidemiologists call a “cancer cluster.” 
Residents put the blame on local companies 
that allegedly discharged cancer-causing 
chemicals into the water supply. Deter- 
mined to get the situation investigated and 
their community cleaned up, the families 
have called in a tall, forceful lawyer from 
Massachusetts named Jan Schlichtmann. 
He’s helping Toms River fight for justice in a 
real-life drama brimming with heartbreak, 
courage and mystery. 

Sound familiar? Didn’t you see this on 
the screen just last weekend at your local 
multiplex? Toms River could easily be a se- 
quel to A Civil Action, the new movie based 
on the best-selling nonfiction book by the 
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PULP NONFICTION: Jan Schlichtmann is 
played with flash and fervor by John Travolta 


same name. Starring John Travolta as 
Schlichtmann, A Civil Action is a compelling 
tale of how the federal courts chewed up and 
spat out the cocky lawyer and the working- 
class families he represented in a suit that 
charged large industrial polluters with cont- 
aminating the water supply of Woburn, 
Mass. Expenses mounted so fast that 
Schlichtmann lost his Porsche and condo 
and filed for personal bankruptcy. The 
judge, in a questionable ruling, barred the 
parents of the leukemia-stricken children 
from testifying at trial. And the jury, its 
hands tied by the judge's instructions and 
denied access to important evidence, ended 
up ruling against the families on key parts of 
their suit. (The Environmental Protection 
Agency later found the companies liable for 
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= improper disposal of toxic 
: chemicals and ordered them 
z to help pay for a $70 million 
3 cleanup.) 
3 Following the events 
depicted in A Civil Action, 
"a devastated Schlichtmann 
moved to Hawaii, opened a 
lighting business and vowed 
to give up the practice of law. 
After the tortures of the 
Woburn case, which wiped 
out nine years of his life, es- 
caping to sunnier shores 
seemed like a reasonable re- 
sponse. But Hawaii held him 
for only three years. Now he’s 
back East with new clients in 
polluted communities in New 
York and 
well as in Toms River. Has he 
forgotten the lesson he 
learned? Is he hunting for an- 
other monster lawsuit that will 
crush him into the ground? 
Schlichtmann—now married 
with two children, and seem- 
ingly more stable than in his 
frenetic Woburn days—says 
2 no. He claims to have become 
> an apostle for a completely dif- 
ferent approach to environ- 
mental law. “I don’t have an- 
other Woburn left in me,” he 
says today. “We need to come 
> up with another way.” 
Schlichtmann found that 
other way in Lowell, Mass. He 
represented eight families 
whose homes were built on 
land where toxic wastes had 
been dumped by the Colonial 
Gas Co. The residents were al- 
ready suffering from heart and 
lung trouble caused by 
cyanide and other chemicals, according to a 
state public health study, and they were 
worried about 
health effects from long-term 
exposure. The old Schlicht 
mann would have rushed to file 
a multimillion-dollar lawsuit, 
commissioning elaborate 


Massachusetts as 


more serious 


ex- 
pert studies and taking scores 
of depositions. But the battle- 
scarred Schlichtmann 
entered into a three-way media- 
tion with Colonial Gas and state 
regulators. After only six months 
of negotiation, the parties worked 
out a $2.75 million settlement in 
which Colonial, without admit- 
ting liability, agreed to buy the 
families’ homes, pay damages and 
clean up the site. 


instead 













Schlichtmann is hoping to apply similar 
techniques—lawyers call it “alternative dis- 
pute resolution”—in the area around the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long 
Island, N.Y. Residents charge that the high 
cancer rate in nearby neighborhoods—in- 
cluding as many as 19 cases of rhab- 
domyosarcoma, a very rare and usually fatal 
childhood cancer—has been caused by radi- 
ation leaks from the lab. When Schlicht- 
mann was brought in, he advised the com- 
munity to try to work with Brookhaven. “He 
steered us away from the aggressive litigation 
model from the beginning and urged us to 
open a dialogue,” says Scott Cullen, a lawyer 
for Standing for Truth About Litigation 
(STAR), an East Hampton-based environ- 
mental group that has been leading the 
charge against Brookhaven. “He taught us 
that the result of all the litigation in Woburn 
was that more money was spent on the law- 
suit than on resolving the problem.” sTaR 
has commissioned expert studies, which it 
hopes will pressure Brookhaven to under- 
take a more thorough investigation of its en- 
vironmental impact on the area. It’s too soon 
to tell what the results of these efforts will be. 
Brookhaven denies the charges, and some 
scientists have already expressed skepticism 
that there is any link at all between the labo- 
ratory and the local cancer rate. But so far, no 
one is arguing that going to court would set- 
tle the matter any faster. 

Schlichtmann’s greatest challenge may 
come in Toms River. The community says 
its 100 cases of childhood cancer 
are about 30% more than would 
be expected by chance. As in 
Woburn, the families of the af- 
fected children charge that 
their cancer is a result of chem- 
ical waste that two companies 
in this case, Union Carbide and 
Ciba Specialty Chemicals—al- 
lowed to seep into the water 
supply 





When Schlichtmann became involved 
with the Toms River situation about a year 
ago, he once again advised the families to 
adopt nonconfrontational tactics. The par- 
ties agreed to an 18-month legal moratori- 
um while the problem is investigated. 
During this period, federal and state offi- 
cials have been taking water samples and 
analyzing data. Government toxicologists 
will work cooperatively with a Union Car- 
bide scientist and one hired by the com- 
munity. And parents have been talking di- 
rectly with Union Carbide and Ciba 
Chemicals. 


INDA GILLICK, MICHAEL'S MOTHER, 

says it has taken an emotional toll 

on her to sit down with the 

companies she believes may be re- 

sponsible for her son’s condition. 

But after reading A Civil Action, 
she was convinced that litigation would be 
worse. “I don’t want a judge to sit up there 
and decide testimony can’t be given by the 
families that were affected,” she says. 
Gillick believes the negotiations have al- 
ready given the families more facts about 
the situation in Toms River than they 
would have gleaned from years of court 
proceedings. “The cooperative approach 
means everything,” she says. “Shouting 
and screaming doesn’t do a thing.” Ciba 
and Union Carbide dispute the allegations 
against them. “We see no evidence that 
the groundwater on this site is associated 





UNFORTUNATE SON: Michael Gillick, who doesn't look his 19 years, has had to fight 
against a spreading cancer since infancy; left, a dump near Toms River in 1972 


with the childhood cancers,” says Donna 
Jakubowski, director of external affairs for 
Ciba. But they too may be better off talk- 
ing with the families than defending a 
high-stakes lawsuit. 

It's tempting to trace Schlichtmann’s re- 
demption to a particularly painful scene in 
the movie version of A Civil Action. While 
the jury is deliberating, a defense lawyer 
takes a $20 bill out of his pocket and asks 
Schlichtmann how he would feel about set- 
tling the case for that bill plus six zeros, or 
$20,000,000. Schlichtmann spurns the of- 
fer—and then the jury comes back with a ver- 
dict exonerating that defendant. Schlicht- 
mann insists the scene did not happen that 
way in real life, and that the defendants nev- 
er would have paid $20 million to settle the 
case. True or not, the vignette drives home an 
important point: settlement is usually sim- 
pler, less costly and certainly far more pre- 
dictable than taking an environmental-law 
case to a jury. 

The hard part about negotiation is that 
all parties need to agree for it to work. Toms 
River and Brookhaven are still in the easy 
stage: talking and exchanging information. 
If negotiations break down, Schlichtmann 
could find himself back in federal court. The 
prospect of reliving the case that made him 
famous is not something he looks forward to. 
“Woburn was a war, a nine-year war, and 
like all wars it was wasteful and destruc- 
tive,” says Schlichtmann. “Like any veter- 
an, you come out saying “Why war?’” a 
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For Jackie 


Feuding memoirs of a 
celebrated cellist’s life 
By DANIEL S. LEVY 


ELLIST JACQUELINE DU PRE WAS 
classical music’s golden girl. When 


she performed, her blond tresses | 


flew, her body undulated to the mu- 
sic, and the passion in her playing stirred 
the hearts of her listeners. Du Pré’s mar- 
riage in 1967 to the equally charismatic 
pianist and conductor Daniel Barenboim 
added the glitter of sex and glamour to her 
already glowing mystique. Then in 1973, at 
the age of 28, she was forced to retire by 
the onset of multiple sclerosis. When she 
died in 1987, admirers, particularly in her 
native Britain, canonized her as a musical 
genius and lamented her premature loss. 


But not even saints can rest easy now- | 


adays. Du Pré’s memory has recently been 
rattled by a controversy set off by two di- 
vergent biographies. One is by her sister 
and brother, Hilary and Piers du Pré: Hil- 
ary and Jackie (Ballantine; 350 pages; 
$12.95), which was originally published in 
Britain under the title A Genius in the 
Family. The other is by cellist Elizabeth 
Wilson, written with the encouragement 
of Du Pre’s widower, Barenboim: Jacque- 
line du Pré (Arcade; 466 pages; $27.95). 
The release of a new film, also titled Hilary 
and Jackie and based on the book by 
Jacqueline’s siblings, promises to take Du 
Pré’s story, and the battle over her legacy, 
to an even larger audience. 
Much of the fuss 
centers on the reve- 
lation in the family 
memoir, re-created in 
the movie, that Du Pré 
had a 16-month affair 
with her brother-in-law 
and that the relation- 
ship was condoned by 
her sister Hilary. When 
excerpts appeared in 
the London Sunday 
Times, outraged fans 
and friends of 
Jacqueline’s vil- 
ified the book, 
charging that it 
sullied one of 
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Britain’s greatest virtuosos. Hilary and 
Piers defend their memoir as an attempt to 
reveal the personal side of their sister and 
argue that the excerpts played up the 
sensational parts of the story. “If people 
only read those extracts, yes, I can un- 
derstand how they were upset and dis- 
appointed,” says Hilary. 

Most disenchanted was Barenboim, 
who was quoted as saying, “Couldn’t 
they have waited until I’m dead?” Baren- 


| boim opposed the making of the movie 


version of the book. The Bsc initially 
agreed to co-produce the film, but when 
Barenboim balked, it dropped out, citing 
internal rules that forbade it from mak- 
ing dramatic films about living people 
unless all those involved approved. EMI, 
which owns most of Du Pré’s recordings, 
also refused to participate in the project. 
“We felt that the film focused on the 
wrong aspect of the Jackie legacy,” says 


AFTERGLOW 


Years after her 
death, Du Pré, 
left, still moves 
listeners to tears. 











5 APASSION FOR PLAYING 
® Du Pré’s exuberant style 
= enthralled classical fans 
E Richard Lyttelton, pres- 
® ident of EMI Classics. 
“They were looking for 
sensationalism and ig- 
noring the fact that she 
was the greatest soloist 
produced by Britain in 
the 20th century.” Lyt- 
telton also concedes that 
his company didn’t 
want to cross Baren- 
boim, Du Pré’s artistic 
executor and an impor- 
tant artist who wields 
influence in the music 
community. “We would 
not want [our current 
artists] suspicious that 
we would do anything 
to make a quick buck,” 
he says. 

It is, of course, impossible to know 
what Du Pré, by all accounts a fun-lov- 
ing woman with a gift for mimicry, would 
think of all this. Although the family had 
its roots in the Channel isles, Du Pré 
grew up in London. By the age of 18 
months, she could sing in tune. Her sis- 
ter Hilary was a flutist who was tal- 
ented but could not compete with the 
young prodigy, who practiced little and 
memorized easily, “Whatever I tried to 
do, she always did much better,” writes 
Hilary. 

Du Pré’s early years seemed charmed. 
As a teenager, she studied briefly with 
Pablo Casals and dazzled concertgoers. A 
patron gave her two Stradivarius cellos, 
the first when she was just 16. With it, she 
championed such British works as Ed- 
ward Elgar’s melancholy Cello Concerto, 
which became her signature piece. By 
the time Du Pré and Barenboim met 
and fell in love, she 
was moving in a 
circle of musical celeb- 
rities that included Ar- 
thur Rubinstein and 
Itzhak Perlman. 

The relentless tour- 
ing life of an élite musi- 
cian, however, took an 
emotional and physical 
toll. And then there was 
the multiple sclerosis. 
Hints of her affliction 
started with sporadic 
numbness and dizzy 
spells. At first doctors 
ascribed them to psy- 
chological _ troubles. 
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Finally came the diagnosis of MS. As the 


condition ravaged her body and robbed 


her of the ability to play, it brought on pro- 
found personality imbalances that created 
tremendous friction in her family. 

Far from a kiss-and-tell shocker, Hil- 
ary and Jackie tenderly portrays Du Pré 
as a high-spirited sister who adored her 


siblings, starting letters to them with the | 


teasing salutation “Dear Fart Face.” 
While often melodramatic, the book ex- 
plains the family’s strong affection for 
and complex relationship with its most 
talented member. Says Hilary: “We all 
ran to keep up with her.” Hilary also tact- 
fully discusses why she believed that 
encouraging Jacqueline’s affair with her 
husband would help her sister get over a 
difficult period in which she was briefly 
separated from Barenboim. 

The Du Prés say they also wrote the 
book to exonerate their mother, who has 
been criticized for the way she relentless- 


ly spurred Jacqueline’s career. “It was fre- | 


quently said that the MS was a result of 
Jackie being pushed by mother,” says Hil- 
ary of the unfounded claim. Finally, to re- 








Lament in an 


stuck in everyone’s craw. 


er hand, Hilary 








Unresolved Key 


HE FILM DOES NOT QUITE KNOW WHAT TO DO WITH 
Hilary Du Pré’s gift of her husband’s sexual services 
to her sister Jacqueline. Yet that’s the big revelation 
in Hilary and her brother Piers’ memoir of life with 
the dangerously gifted cellist, the scandalous bit that has 


So there the affair inevitably is, right at the center of 
Hilary and Jackie, its dramatic turning point, if this ill- 
considered film—which never finds a persuasive point of 
view on its subjects—can be said to have one. On the oth- 
apparently wants us to understand that it 
was not for her a big or terribly traumatic deal. Once she 
accepted, at a comparatively young age, that as a flutist 
she could not rival her sibling's gifts as a cellist, she 
(along with everyone else in the family) became her sis- 
ter’s enabler, patiently enduring her capricious demands 
and careless indifferences as the inescapable taxes im- 
posed by vast talent on those who feel obliged to serve it. 

The movie, therefore, makes not much more of Jackie’s 
unusual sexual requirements (and her relatives’ bland ac- 
quiescence in them) than it does of the fact that she sends 
her dirty laundry home from Moscow for her mother to 
wash. Genius, you see, must be accommodated on many 
levels. This is because the romantic view of the creative life 
has long since taught us that prodigious talent is always del- 
icately balanced, always in danger of paying a tragic price 
for its high-strung ways, always in need of indulgence. 

Hilary and Jackie certainly suggests that the multi- 


fute charges that they abandoned Jacque- 
line at the end of her life, the siblings 
painstakingly illuminate the difficulties of 
dealing with a relative who became in- 
creasingly belligerent as her health de- 
clined. The memoir, Hilary insists, was 
meant to be not a full biography but a 
family history. “When I wrote the book, I 
imagined that Jackie was standing beside 
me ... collaborating with me,” she says. 


Wilson’s biography, by contrast, of- | 


fers a straightforward, scholarly account 
of the cellist’s life. Barenboim not only 
urged Wilson, a family friend, to write 
the book but also shared his papers with 
her and even read her manuscript be- 





fresh breeze. 


ple sclerosis that struck down its heroine so young and 
imposed on her 14 years of anguish before she died was 
such a price. And since that end is known to us before | 
we enter the theater, it becomes, in some measure, a jus- 
tification for her sister's comparatively modest sacrifice. 
What's a little spouse-sharing if it can bring a few min- 
utes—oh, all right, 16 months—of happiness to a tor- 
mented, foredoomed soul? 

More, perhaps, than this movie wants to let on. Or, 
perhaps, dares to let on, given its source. Frank Cottrell 
Boyce’s script insists that the sisters’ wrangles were few 
and quickly subsumed by the near mystic bond they 
shared. He and the director, Anand Tucker—not to men- 
tion the marketing department—want us to understand 
this as a love story. But to do that they have to sanctify 
Hilary’s passivity without acknowledging its aggressive- 
ness. That has the unintended consequence of stupefying 
her and giving Rachel Griffiths an almost impossible role 
to play. Since Jackie’s husband, the potentially litigious 
Daniel Barenboim (played with boyish inconsequence by 
James Frain), did not cooperate with this enterprise, that 
leaves all the emotional energy to Emily Watson’s Jackie, 
who feverishly fills the screen, if not our hearts, with a sort 
of relentless brattiness—the genius as implacably spoiled 
child. Inevitably, our sympathy turns to impatience, and 
one escapes Hilary and Jackie as from a neurotically 
closed room, desperate for objectivity’s sunlight, irony’s 


fore it was published. Drawing on scores 
of interviews with people who knew 
Du Pré, Wilson tracks her career and 
scrupulously reconstructs all her perfor- 
mances. But the author doesn’t com- 
pletely shy away from salacious mat- 
ters. She mentions the affair and notes 
that Du Pré also felt abandoned by 
Barenboim, who cared for her when she 
was ill but, during the same time, also set 
up house and fathered two children 
with another woman. This material, 
though, is dispensed with quickly. Du 
Pré, Wilson says, “would have been ap- 
palled” by the more intimate approach 
of her family’s book. 

One thing the Du 
Prés and Wilson agree 
on is that reviving 
Du Pré’s memory 
will help popularize 
her again. And in the 
end, it is Du Pré’s 
music that will be her 
true legacy. —Report- 


ed by Barry Hillenbrand/ 
London 

FALSE NOTES 9 
Watson, left, is 3 
all feverish re 
intensity, while 
Griffiths is given 

too little to play 
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—By Richard Schickel 
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The airline that rewards you 
with more choices to ASia 


now gives you 


twor ewarding choices to Taiwan. 


Minneapoli. 


Seattle! Tacoma St. Paul ait : 
vi Detroit New York 


San Francisco 
Las Angeles 
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Kaohsiung 
Northwest introduces direct service to Kaohsiung. 
Four times weekly, starting January |5th. 
Earn ° Getting to Taiwan, for business or pleasure, has never been easier or more 
. rewarding, That's because Northwest Airlines, with daily flights to Taipei, is now 
up to launching direct service to Kat »hsiung from our convenient gateways in Los Angeles 


Detroit, and Seattle. And each and every flight to Kaohsiung and Taipei includes 
10,000 . a generous supply of WorldPerks" Bonus Mileage...up to 10,000 extra miles. Just 
enroll by calling 1-800-508-2000, ext, 1612 
WorldPerks ~ Northwest, the U.S, airline that knows Asia best, and serves more cities in 
- Asia than any other US. carrier, now includes Kac Ihsiung on its list of rewarding 
Bonus choices. Four times a week, starting January 15th 
Call your travel agent, or Northwest at 1-800-447-4747. Or reach us on the web 


Miles). at wwwanwa.com 
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Good Morning, Diane 


How ABC persuaded one of its biggest stars to 
reset her alarm and try to save a sinking show 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


N THE STATUS LADDER OF NET- 

work news, anchoring a morning 

newscast has long been a sign that 

you haven’t quite made it to the 

top rung of superstardom. Today co-an- 

| chor Katie Couric, one of NBc’s biggest 

stars despite the fact that she has to ap- 

pear in full makeup at 7 a.m., has gone a 

long way toward disproving that accept- 

ed wisdom. Still, early-morning duty is 

widely regarded as a stepping stone to 

the really plum jobs on , 

the evening news or 3 

one of the prime-time 
newsmagazines. 

So Diane Sawye 
caused quite a shock in 
the TV world last week 
when she agreed to get 
out of bed a few hours 
earlier to help rescue 


MICHAEL DAKS—ou 





team, Lisa McRee and Kevin Newman, 
who had little following or chemistry. 
The show’s viewership has fallen fur- 
ther and further behind Today’s; in the 
most recent weekly ratings, GMA even 


| dropped behind cgs’s perennially third- | 


ranked This Morning. 

Local affiliates were growing restive, 
as ad revenues for the highly profitable 
time period kept shrinking. Ru- 
mors of a change had been in 
the air for weeks, but the ax 
fell suddenly: McRee was told 

a 


EMERGENCY 
MEASURES 









the understanding that she and Gibson 
would serve for only “a few months”— 
enough time to right the ship and groom 
some permanent successors. 

“We're not going to change the rat- 
ings or the competitive relationship with 
the Today show,” Sawyer says, fervently 
trying to tamp down expectations. 
Rather, she says, the goal is to get the 
show back on course and “more con- 
nected to the rest of the news division.” 
(Two former PrimeTime Live producers 
who have worked closely with Sawyer 
will be overseeing the show.) She denies 
that the move reflects any unhappiness 
with her role in prime time, where 

PrimeTime Live, the show she 
helped launch in 1989, has 
been subsumed under the 
rubric of 20/20, long associ- 
ated with Barbara Walters. 
A person close to Sawyer 
says she took the job 

simply to “be a good 
J soldier” and to help 

out news chief Westin, 
with whom she is 
close. (He recently got 
married at her house 
on Martha’s Vineyard.) 

Will it work? Col- 
leagues point out that 












the floundering Good 
Morning America. The 
prime-time news diva 


Sawyer will try to reverse 
GMA's steep ratings slide, 
which began in the days 

when Gibson and Lunden, 


Sawyer, who starts her 
new job next Monday, 
is “not a morning per- 





was named interim 
co-anchor of the show 
along with Charles 
Gibson, who returns to 
GMA after ending an 
ll-year stint on the 
show just last May. 
The surprise move re- 
vealed much about the 
alarms set off at ABC 
over the ratings col- 
lapse of its once domi- 
nant morning show. It 
may also say something 
about how big TV-news 
stars can, when the fire 
bell rings, act like team players too. 

GMaA’s woes are dire. It was the most 
watched morning program for much of 
the 1980s and as late as 1994 was still 
neck and neck with NBc’s Today show 
for No. 1. From there it’s been all down- 
hill. Put under control of the news divi- 
sion in 1995 (after years under the aus- 
pices of the entertainment side), GMA 
seemed to drift and grow tired. Yet when 
longtime co-anchor Joan Lunden was 
eased out in 1997, no obvious successor 
was ready to step in. After Gibson moved 
on too, the show was left with a new 





above, hosted the show 


MORNING RATINGS 





on Sunday afternoon, after a week’s va- 
cation, not to come to work on Monday. 
“The show was a mess,” she told TIME. 
“It wasn’t fun to work on, and it wasn’t 
fun to watch.” apc-News President 
David Westin acknowledges that drastic 


measures were needed. “[The show] | 


simply was not getting better fast 
enough,” he says. “I concluded that we 
needed to make a quantum leap rather 
than do it incrementally,” After Connie 
Chung reportedly turned down the job, 
Sawyer (who will continue her prime- 
time duties as well) was lured back with 


son” (though she man- 
aged well enough as 
co-anchor of the CBs 
Morning News from 
1981 to 1984). And 
while Westin talks 
about restoring the 
“warmth” and “sense 
of family” of GMA’s 
glory days, Sawyer is 
not an obvious choice 
for gardening  seg- 
ments. Nor is it clear 
how the Sawyer inter- 
regnum, even if it 
boosts the ratings, will 
| help the show once she leaves. 

Yet her hard-news credentials and 
connections could at least make a mark in 
the short run by attracting some news- 
making interviews. Today executive pro- 
ducer Jeff Zucker claims he welcomes 
the competition—“It will reinvigorate 
us as well as them”—and doesn’t fear 
Sawyer’s well-stocked Rolodex. “The 
strength of the Today show can combat 
anybody’s Rolodex,” he says. 

Ah, the smell of gunpowder in the 
morning. We've missed it. —With reporting 
by William Tynan/New York 
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A Primetime Special on 







Monday, January 25 
at 8/7¢ 






InStyle magazine and ABC 


cordially invite you to the 







Hollywood weddings of the year. 






Settle into a front-row seat as 






your favorite stars celebrate their 






nuptials in ways romantic and 






inspired. From a legend’s hush- 






hush Malibu wedding ... to the 






Russian winter extravaganza Joan 






Rivers planned with her daugh- 






ter, Melissa. Plus, you'll be a 






guest at the ceremonies of stars 






like Cindy Crawford, Rebecca 






Romijn and John Stamos, Kathy 






Nayimy, Vivica A. Fox and author 






Terry McMillan. So don’t miss 






it. Everyone will be there. 


Celebrity 
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Rebecca Romijn-Stamos and John 








Michael Jordan just signed with another team. 


Michael Jordan knows the value of a good education. That's why he has 
joined with The College Fund. To give deserving students the chance 
for an education they otherwise might not receive. Please help the 
bright and talented students of tomorrow fulfill their dreams of 
becoming doctors, lawyers, scientists, or anything they want to be. Give to 
The College Fund. And join Michael Jordan’s team for better education. 


To support The College Fund, 
call 1-800-332-UNCF. 


Ac The College Fund/UNCF 


cl A mind is a terrible thing to waste. 
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THE NIGHT WATCHMAN 


A superb retrospective in Houston sheds light on 
Brassai, the great chronicler of Paris after dark 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





N THE SAME WAY THAT VIOLINISTS CAN 
be counted on to have remarkable 
hands, a lot of photographers have 
great eyes. Brassai’s were bouncing 
balls under aerodynamic eyebrows. You 
can pretty much imagine them in action 
when he told people how he got serious- 
ly involved with the camera, a develop- 
ment he liked to explain by way of a sto- 
ry he heard from Isadora Duncan, the 
famous dancer. For a long time she 
couldn’t bear the sight of the pianist 
whom her rich lover had hired as her ac- 
companist. One day she and the luckless 
musician were riding face-to-face in a 
carriage. Suddenly it pulled up short, 
and she was flung into his arms. “I stayed 
there,” she told Brassai. “I understood it 
was to be the greatest love of my life.” 

It wasn’t. (That was Isadora Duncan 
for you.) But in 1929, when Brassai was 
finally launched into the embrace of 
photography, after years of resisting its 





charms, it really was for keeps. Though 
the young Hungarian arrived in Paris in 
1924 ambitious to be a painter, he spent 
his first years working as a journalist. 
Eventually he started taking pictures to 
accompany his articles. It was his initial 
embarrassment at mere picture taking 
that led him to publish his photos under a 
pseudonym, Brassai, a Hungarian word 
meaning “from Brasso,” his childhood vil- 
lage. He wanted to save his birth name, 
Gyula Halasz, for the paintings that he ex- 
pected would secure 
his fame. In the end his 
paintings would be all 
but forgotten and his 
photographs would be 
famous. He would be 
too, forever, as Brassai. 

“Brassai: The Eye 
of Paris,” the thorough 
and splendid exhibition 
that runs through Feb. 
28 at the Houston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, is the 








L’AVENUE DE L’OBSERVATOIRE IN 
AUTUMN, circa 1932: A tireless walker 
in the nocturnal city, Brassai, below, 
made the night itself something to see 


first major retrospective devoted to his 
work to appear in the U.S. in 30 years. 
From Houston it moves to Los Angeles 
and Washington. Next year an even larger 
show opens in Paris. Brassai is back now in 
a big way largely because of his fascination 
with the world after dark in Paris between 
the wars. Though he stopped taking pic- 
tures in the early 1960s, until his death in 
1984 he produced a steady output of mem- 
oirs, literary reflections and new collec- 
tions of his old photographs. And in 1976 
came the long-delayed The Secret Paris of 
the 30's, a collection of photographs tak- 
en largely in the 1930s but never pub- 
lished before. A glimpse of the mostly 
unseen side of prewar 
Paris—brothels, gay 
bars, drag balls—it gave 
his reputation just the 
right twist for a postwar 
generation captivated 
by sex. What Norman 
Rockwell was to official 
virtue, Brassai was to 
deadpan indecency, fat 
sexpots and crazy love. 
Anne Wilkes Tuck- 
er, the Houston MFA 
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CONCHITA WITH SAILORS, circa 1933: 
People as weighty as temple gods 
photography curator who organized the 
show, calls the Paris of the 1930s a city on 
the cusp “between the era of the Belle 
Epoque and that of the Modern Age.” 
The gas lamps of Europe were giving way 
to electric streetlights. That meant a new 
kind of nighttime, full of sexy pinpoints in 
the fog, 20th century floodlights over 19th 
century cobblestones, popguns of bright- 
ness in dark places that told dirty jokes 
about the naked city. As photographers 
elsewhere were doing—Josef Sudek in 
Prague, Bill Brandt in London—Brassai 
claimed as his territory the nocturnal city 
that camera and film technology was just 
then arriving at the means to capture. 
The dark was for him what sunlight 
was for Monet, an astonishment, an eter- 
nal element that his chosen medium had 
never been able to “get” before. In 1933 
he published Paris at Night, a book that 
instantly secured his reputation and re- 
mains one e: the milestone volumes of 
20th century photography. A picture like 
L’Avenue de l’observatoire in Autumn is 
about nothing so much as just dark and 
light. Its unsentimental main “subject” is 
a car-headlight beam. A bit as Weegee 
did in New York City, Brassai hit below 
the beltways of Paris. What he liked best 
was what he found in the black sockets of 
the city, under the bridges and in the 
streets where hookers dangled their stuff 


and planted themselves with monumen- 
tal assurance. 

Like so many photographers of his 
day, and not just of his day, Brassai occa- 
sionally posed some of the people in pic- 
tures that look at first glance like candids 
By the 1930s, photographers like André 
Kertész and Henri Cartier-Bresson had 
begun to use the new 35-mm handheld 
Leicas, equipment that could capture 
fast movement. Brassai persisted in 
working with a Voigtlander Bergheil. A 
camera that used small glass plates in 
stead of film—Brassai would eventually 
adapt it for conventional film—it re- 
quired a tripod and long exposures. That 
in turn meant that his subjects usually 
knew they were being photographed. He 
had to get them to cooperate in the ro- 
mantic comedies and melodramas of his 
imagination. 

For Brassai it wasn’t always a matter 
of posing people so much as positioning 
his camera before them and waiting for 
them to assume the configurations he 
was looking for. What he wanted were 
archetypal scenes of Paris life in which 
the people were not caught in motion 
but in essence. Even in a picture of ro 
mantic treachery as subtly animated as 
Conchita with Sailors—there’s a world 
of sexy waywardness in those spitcurl 
bangs alone—the people are as weighty 
and immemorial as Egyptian temple 
statues. And even when he made a pic- 
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KISS ON SWING AT A STREET FAIR, circa 
1935: Sunlit lovers, shadowy kiss 


ture in full daylit motion, like Kiss on 
Swing at a Street Fair, he’s still Brassai 
the night watchman. He manages to 
catch his sunlit lovers at the very mo- 
ment that they kiss in the shadows. 

It was especially after World War II, 
when Europe was in ruins and civiliza- 
tion had been bested for a while by its 
discontents, that Brassai discovered the 
weird beauty of graffiti. Just as he had 
seen what was lovely in the louche spec- 
tacle of the Parisian cafés, he recognized 
what was indelible about graffiti, the bad 
penmanship of the group unconscious. 
In his photographs of the stick figures 
and screaming heads carved and scrib- 
bled on Paris walls, you find the most un- 
ruly human impulses—sex, anger, even 
exaltation—brought alive and made legi- 
ble in odd corners 

Brassai’s graffiti pictures would be 
immensely influential among postwar 
artists like Jean Dubuffet and Antoni 
Tapies, who were sifting the rubble for a 
new imagery suited to a postapocalyptic 
world. Brassai would also make a consid- 
erable name for himself through his 
camera portraits of the artists and writers 
who were his friends, including Picasso, 
Miller, Matisse and Giacometti. But his 
greatest work will always be his views of 
nocturnal Paris. He made the night 
something to see. a 
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CINEMA 


HURLYBURLY Directed by Anthony Drazan 
The house is contemporary sterile. Its 
owners, casting agents played by Sean 
Penn and Kevin Spacey, are toxic male 
traditionalists. Their door is always open 
to other fringe types who drop in to gnaw 
on one another's coke-blasted psyches 
and abuse any woman careless enough to 
enter their lair. David Rabe’s adaptation 
of his 1983 play offers irresistible acting 
opportunities: all the guys are villains, all 
the gals truly damaged victims, and 
everyone in a strong cast takes full advan- 
tage of his or her role. But styles of degra- 
dation change, and the piece seems dat- 
ed, the characterizations, no matter how 
passionately rendered, more like exercis- 
es for an acting class than something we 
can connect with. —By Richard Schickel 


STHE CELEBRATION Directed by Thomas 
3Vinterberg At a posh party to honor a 
=Danish _ patriarch ; 

son his 60th birth- 
day, the favored 
son rises to make a 
toast. His father, he 
says, sexually rav- 
aged him and his | 
twin sister, a re- 
cent suicide, when | 
they were kids. 
This acerbic farce- 
melodrama, lau- 
reled at Cannes and by critics’ groups, 
is directed in a fake-verité style that 
distracts a bit from the entertaining 
spectacle of the rich airing their 
bloody silk underwear in public. But 
it’s still creepy fun to watch the upper 
class pretend a family isn’t in tatters. 
When propriety meets outrage in a 
chateau, guess which one wins? 
Cognac, anyone? —By Richard Corliss 


BOOKS 


THE GOOD BLACK: A TRUE STORY OF 
RACE IN AMERICA By Paul M. Barrett This 
fast-paced account of a bitter racial dis- 
crimination case brought by a Harvard- 
trained black attorney successfully evokes 
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the tortuous ambiguities 
that surround efforts to 
integrate the professional 
work force through affir- 
mative action. But it never 
quite answers the hard 
question at the heart of the 
story: Was Lawrence D. 
Mungin, the “good black” of 
the title, a competent lawyer 

who got the shaft because he was 
black, or a disillusioned Uncle Tom who 
blamed racism when his ambitions ex- 
ceeded his talent? Without knowing that, 
it’s impossible to judge the validity of 
Mungin’s case. —By Jack E. White 







WHY NOT ME? By Al Franken It’s unclear 
what exactly Franken is ridiculing in this 
— _. political satire, but the re- 
chronicle Franken’s ficti- 

) 4 tious run for the democra- 

A Ate Norm Ornstein (fellow at 
LF © the American Enterprise 

cal consultant) and Dan Haggerty 
(Grizzly Adams) to build a highly suc- 
American voter, or the election system, 
or even himself. Whatever his point, 


wy B sults are certainly funny. 
MR ™ The book’s 289 pages 
Vie 
@ 
# tic presidential nomina- 
tion in 2000. He hires 
A ag 
: Institute), Dick Morris (politi- 
cessful campaign around eliminating 
ATM fees. Perhaps he’s mocking the 
doggonit, it’s sharper than making fun of 
12-step gurus. —By Joel Stein 


ZOE, DUNCAN, JACK & JANE The WB, 
Sundays, 9 p.m. Like ads for the 
ESPNews channel, the promos for this 
show are much funnier than the product. 
While the best WB dramas (Felicity, 
Buffy and Dawson’s Creek) shape teen 
angst into complex characters and sharp 
dialogue, Zoe doesn’t get much beyond 
10¢ sitcom jokes. The idea of watching 
four non-vampire slaying Manhattan 
teenagers sounds appealing, but the 
show makes you realize how much of 
high school was down time, not worth 
committing to script. Zoe makes an ef- 
fort with realistic teen dilemmas and 
some quirkiness, but the overall thin- 
ness leaves you wanting more Boy 
Meets World. —J.S. 
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The TIME 
EDUCATION 
PROGRAM inspires 
students like 
Vannita Simma to 
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things. That's because it makes ther 
feel more connected to the world — and 
what's happening in it. With this pro- 
gram, teachers can provide a weekly 
ssue of TIME for every member of their 
class. It's a great way to get students 
thinking and planning for their future 
For information on classroom 


subscriptions or sponsorships, 
call 1-800-882-0852. 


YOUNG MINDS GROW WITH TIME 
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Lrikt THE HOME 


YOU GREW UP IN... 


ONLY BETTER. 


Jon 
Stewart 


Jon Stewart takes over as host of C omedy 
Central’s The Daily Show on Jan. 11. 





Q: So, are you dating some model? 

A: Oh, yeah. Ivanka Trump. 

Q: She’s like 12, isn’t she? 

A: Yeah, but she’s very mature. I don’t 

know if you've ever re ally talked to her, 

but she’s very Dawson’s Creek. No, my 
| girlfriend is going back to school, actual- 

ly. We've been together for 3% years. 

Q: This is a bad time to have a 

girlfriend. Your stock is going up. 

A: You think? I checked my rotisserie 

standings. I still look like a utility player. 


Tr LE FAM ILY I 1( IMES Q: How do you compare to Larry King? 
A: Nobody scores more points than King. 
COLLECTION. 


The only one who can challenge him is Al 
Roker, only because he scores in so many 
categories. If Roker ever puts out a music 


By John Tee, AIA album, it’s over. 
Q: Why didn’t you take over Larry 
fal portfolio of eles plans that update yesterday's Sanders? ; 
i ; 2 ere i A: That was just the plot line. 
charming ennits styles...with today s family in mind. Q: But there was no reality to that? 


A: Every now and again, we'd think, 

“What if we did do that?” You’re in that 

After M*A*S*H scenario. Guys are in a 

meeting saying, “I think people would 

1 F ) care about Radar and Klinger in Iowa.” 
~ ow = ° " We saved ourselves from that. 

800 755 I I 22 lo order Q: Your talk show was canceled by Para- 

mount, the company that went on to dis- 

tribute Desmond Pfeiffer and Homeboys 

in Outer Space. That's got to hurt. 

A: No. It doesn’t have to hurt. You're a 

bitter man for 27. I am shocked at your 

level of bitterness for 27. 

Q: It’s been tough. 

A: I was going to say, it sounds like you've 

had a hard life: a suburban kid from Jer- 


Bg: 8 - sey. Who hurt you? Did Carson hurt you? 

Southern Living Did Cavett say something mean? What 
re) happened to you, boy? Look, there’s a 

kibbutz I know. Hone estly. You'll get your 
head straight. Come on out there, knock 


down some halvah. You'll have yourself a 
TME-570 time. —By Joel Stein 


2,000-5,400 square feet. $35 plus $4.50 shipping 


and handling. 


http://southernliving.com/hp 













A MONUMENTAL 
WORK OF HISTORY 












NATIONAL BOOK AWARD FINALIST 


¥ There Once Was a World 


| by YAFFA ELIACH, the 

| creator of THE TOWER OF LIFE 
in the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum 
































This 900-year chronicle of Eastern European 


Jewish life is richer and fuller than any ever 






written. For nineteen years, Dr. Eliach’s 






research took her from family attics on six 







continents to state archives no scholar had 






seen since the start of the Cold War. 






IT IS A CELEBRATION OF 
MEMORY, HUMANITY, 
FAITH, SURVIVAL, AND LIFE. 







$40| 800 PAGES | 400 PHOTOGRAPHS 
LIB ($50 AFTER 1/1/99) 
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Isn't it 
time to 
look after 
your own 
future? 


You'd do anything 

for your children. You'd 
do anything for your 
parents. But sometimes 
you ask—are you doing 
enough for your own 
retirement? 


An American Express 
financial advisor can 
offer the expertise and 
insight you need to 
make smart decisions 
We offer retirement 
planning, investment 
strategies, tax planning— 
everything you need to 
take control of your future 


Be good to yourself 
Call 1-800-GET-ADVICE 
and own your world 


WWW.americanexpress.com. advisors 


AMERICAN 
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a 
Intermet Mania 
The biggest bubble in 350 years will inevitably 
burst. Here's how you can profit—if you dare 
AMAZON.COM, THE MONEY-LOSING ONLINE BOOK- 


seller whose market value now greatly exceeds that 
of Sears, may be the most outrageous example of 


Internet speculation. But it has plenty of company inside the bubble. 
Online auctioneer eBay, trading publicly only since September, is up ten- 
fold and is now six times as big as venerable bricks-and-mortar auction 
house Sotheby’s. Without question, Internet stocks are the hottest things 
since biotechnology shares soared in 1991 (and crashed in 1992), and 


may be the hottest 
things since the 
Dutch _ tulip-bulb 
craze in the 1600s. 

But don’t get 
me wrong. I agree 
with the cheer- 
leaders that the 
Net will transform 
our world—just 
not overnight. The 
hype is out of con- 
trol, and even the 
Netxecutives acknowledge it. They have 
been selling their own stock lately, and the 
pace will quicken in coming months as 
these insiders become free to trade tens of 
millions of “locked up” shares resulting 
from recent 1pos. If you have a pulse, 
you've wondered how much longer prices 
can remain untethered to any valuation 
benchmark. You may also have wondered 
how you can profit when many Net stocks 
inevitably fall. 

You have two basic choices: to sell 
short, which means borrowing shares from 
a broker and selling them in the hope that 
you can later buy them back lower and 
pocket the difference; or to buy “put” op- 
tions giving you the right to sell stock at a 
preset price by a preset date. These are 
simple trades that any broker can handle. 
But each poses problems that are magnified 
with Net stocks. 

The main risk in selling short is that 
your potential losses are unlimited. There 
is no telling how high a stock will go. If you 
had sold short 100 shares of eBay just a 
month ago, you would have a paper loss to- 
day of $12,000. Professionals have lost hun- 
dreds of millions betting against Net mania. 
Compounding the problem, Net stocks 
have relatively few shares in circulation, 
and that makes them difficult to borrow 
and sell. The ones you would want to 








short—those with- 
out earnings or a 
compelling _ busi- 
ness plan—are pre- 
cisely the ones 
whose shares are 
hardest to borrow. 
You can _ easily 
short AOL, but it has 
a real business and 
is least likely to 
plunge. Available 
shorts include por- 
tal companies, among them Yahoo and Ex- 
cite. But again, they’re not first choice. 

Put options are less risky. The price of 
the option is all you can lose. But options 
tend to be short-term vehicles, expiring 
within three or four months. You need a 
long-term strategy because manias tend to 
last longer than anyone expects. Com- 
pounding the problem, options on Net 
stocks are insanely expensive, costing dou- 
ble or triple what they cost on other stocks. 

There are three Net indexes on which 
you can buy put options: Amex Inter@ctive 
Week, Goldman Sachs and TheStreet.com. 
The Amex also sells long-term options 
(LEAPS) on individual stocks, including AOL, 
Yahoo, @Home and Ascend. Those expire in 
January 2001 and give plenty of time for the 
bubble to burst. But the stock would have to 
fall 50% in that time for the LEAP to pay big. 

The safest move is simply to avoid the 
Net stocks or make a backdoor bet on estab- 
lished firms that don’t have “.com” in their 
names but are making money off the Net 
anyway. Those include Cisco and Lucent, 
which make the equipment that runs the 
Net, and Federal Express, which delivers 
much of the stuff we’re buying online. 





See time.com/personal for more on Internet 
mania. E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. 
See him on cnnfn at 12:45 p.m. E.T. Tuesday. 








IF A BROKER TRIES TO PERSUADE YOU 
to buy class-B mutual-fund shares in- 
stead of class A, make sure it’s in your 
best interest, not just his. The sEc is 
investigating whether certain brokers 
favor B shares because of fatter 
commissions. Even though B shares 
bear no up-front sales charge, they 








DON’T WORRY IF YOU MISSED OUT ON 
a cheap PC late last year. Considering 
the better deals this month, holiday 
shoppers may be the ones with 
regrets. Retailers sold mainly entry- 
seas opr maa al 
wi 
systems. Radio Shack has a fully 
loaded 333-MHz Compaq Presario 
for $999, and Best Buy is offering a 
similar Packard Bell system at the 
same low price. —By Daniel Eisenberg 
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Joshua Quittner 


Gadgets Galore 


DVD players are getting better and cheaper, as 
are new gizmos for your car—and your belly 
AH, CONSUMER ELECTRONICS. ARE THERE ANY TWO 


words in any language that go better together? I 
think not (especially if you exclude “tongue sand- 


wich”). That’s why last week found me happy as a Teletubby on tequila, at 
the annual Consumer Electronics Show in Las Vegas. The big news there 
was that virtually every audio-video manufacturer is selling, or about to 
sell, an affordable pvp, or “digital versatile disc,” player, which will play 
music as well as movies with a vividness and clarity far greater than that 


of vcrs playing videotape. 

Industry analysts report 
that the pvp format suddenly 
took off this past holiday sea- 
son, surpassing even their 
rosiest projections. A decade 
from now, they say, more peo- 
ple are expected to be using 
DvD than videotape. 

I was impressed with the 
DvD 825 by the Philips Con- 
sumer Electronics Co. ($299, in 





from a contacts list. Sounds 
cool, but wait for the kinks to 
shake out; the person who 
demonstrated it for me couldn’t 
get it to work properly. 

Do you ever worry that 
you're not watching enough 
TV? Two new appliances, 
from Replay Networks ($699) 
and TiVo ($499), will help 
when they debut in the spring. 
The devices are slightly bigger 


March). It’s upgradable so that ow. than a vcr; each houses a huge 
new features such as better hard drive that will store eight 
searching and zooming can be Expected Soon... hours or so of programming. 
added via software discs later. The Bébé Sounds They attach to phone lines 


Some parents may find the 
blocking feature (which allows 
you to lock out certain discs) 
useful. Another thing Philips 
announced: an under-$1,000 
recordable pvp player that can record TV 
shows in real time. Look for that one in 2000. 

For true Dvp fanatics Panasonic’s Mobile 
DvD Theater System is what people mean 
when they say fully loaded. The $2,800 in-car 
system, which will be available in April, in- 
cludes a dashboard-mounted screen and a 
shock-resistant pvp player, as well as high- 
fidelity speakers. Since it costs roughly twice 
what my old Honda Civic is worth, I won't be 
buying it. Nor will I be outfitting my wreck 
with Visteon’s Rear-Seat Entertainment 
Center ($1,300), a system that houses a mon- 
itor, a video deck and a Nintendo 64 video- 
game console. But I suspect a lot of other 
people will scoop the thing up. Visteon’s rig 
can be purchased through Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers starting in April. 

Another gadget my car won't get is Clar- 
ion’s Auto PC ($1,200). It’s a dash-mounted 
computer that’s designed to accept simple 
voice commands, and will do everything 
from tune the radio or CD player to retrieve 
and read aloud e-mail or dial your cell phone 


monitor lets a mom- 
to-be listen in on her 
little passenger 





through which TV guides are 
constantly transmitted. Pro- 
gramming is as simple as call- 
ing up the week’s listings, 
pointing and clicking. 

You'll need to save your pennies to buy 
this stuff, of course. One possible solution 
is Uniden’s Long-Distance Call Manager. 
When you make a long-distance phone 
call, a Uniden wireless phone ($49.95) au- 
tomatically connects to a database that in- 
stantly searches more than 60 of those “10- 
10” calling services and finds the best deal 
at the time. It works with whatever long- 
distance plan you already subscribe to (us- 
ing that, if it happens to be cheaper than the 
10-10s.) There are no monthly fees, and it 
should be available in May. 

Finally, for expectant mothers: Bébé 
Sounds ($29.99 by Unisar in New York 
City). Hold its little amp up to your belly, 
and listen in on the headphones as your 
fetus flops around. Even I was tempted to 
buy one—to listen to that tongue sandwich 
I had for lunch. a 





See our website at www.timedigital.com for 
more on products mentioned in this col- 
umn. E-mail Josh at jquit@well.com. 
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What Flavor Is Your Mac? 





things you eat, because you just want 
to walk up and lick them.” 

Well, some of us do, any- 
way. Nearly two 
decades after the 
original Macintosh 
all but invented the 


ket, Apple finally has 
another hit. The product 
is the new iMac, and the 

five refreshing “flavors” announced by 
Tole alec wesiee MeetWordl dori 


lime, strawberry and tangerine. 

The original iMac, released last 
August in translucent 
blue, sold 800,000 








the top-selling computer 
in November, the latest month for 





which figures are available. 

Is the iMac right for you? Most 
the PC’s applications 
compatibilities, and 
pl omelet 
ne 
bo-peb ink cammnt 
Soa wana 
success is apparently encouraging 
software developers to create more 
games and other programs for it). 
But if you spend 


business users still need 
be seduced away 
- most of your time 





pull it from the box, 
*# plug in the power and 
phone lines, click a but- 

ton, and you're on the Net. That ease 
of use may prove as strong a draw as 
the chance to buy a machine that 
matches your décor. —By Michael 
Krantz/San Francisco 








SOUYHOIN Hawn 


BW Od LOVLNOD 


Whoever said there are no guarantees in life never had an appliance fixed by 
Sears HomeCentral. Our 14,000 repair specialists are so well- 
trained, we guarantee their work on any major brand appliance, 
no matter where you bought it. _SEARS 
So if you have an appliance problem, callsomeone | HomeCentral 


who knows what they're doing. We'll fix it right, guaranteed. 
1-800-4-MY-HOME 
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Christine Gorman 


Relax That Heart 


Beta-blocker drugs now help congestive heart 
failure as well as hypertension and heart attack 


DOCTORS ARE DOING SUCH A GOOD JOB OF SAVING THE 
lives of heart-attack victims that a whole new prob- 
lem has surfaced: many of the survivors are left with 


severely damaged hearts. That has contributed to an increase in cases of con- 
gestive heart failure, an often debilitating condition in which the muscle 
is too weak to pump enough blood to the rest of the body and eventually 
exhausts itself. This ailment is growing more common not only because 
of doctors’ success in saving heart-attack patients but also because 


of other factors, including an 
aging population. What it all 
adds up to is that 4.8 million 
Americans are living dimin- 
ished lives with weakening 
hearts. The number of deaths 
from congestive heart failure 
has doubled, from 20,000 in 
1979 to 44,000 in 1996. 

Now comes word of new 
hope in the form of an old pre- 
scription drug. In a study of 
2,647 patients in the Jan. 2 issue 
of Lancet, researchers found 
that treating folks who have 
mild to moderate heart failure 
with medications called beta- 
blockers lowered their risk of 
death 34% over 15 months 
compared to patients who did 
not take the drugs. A yet un- 
published study that was pre- 
sented last November at a 
meeting of the American Heart 
Association reached a similar conclusion. 

These results come as a bit of a sur- 
prise. Although beta-blockers have been 
used safely for decades to treat hyperten- 
sion, chest pain and heart attacks, most 
physicians believed they were too danger- 
ous to give to patients suffering from con- 
gestive heart failure. 

Here’s why: Beta-blockers counteract 
the body's fight-or-flight reactions to 
stress. More specifically, the drugs block 
the so-called beta-adrenergic receptors— 
molecules, found in muscles, that respond 
to surges of adrenaline. The beta-blockers 
thus relax the heart, causing it to beat 
more slowly. This seems like the last thing 
you would want to do for someone whose 
heart isn’t pumping much blood in the 
first place. 

It turns out, however, that much of the 
damage caused by congestive heart failure 


BETA- 
BLOCKERS 


Busters 


failing heart 
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ADRENALINE 
ee? °@ 


@ Adrenaline 
overstimulates the 


@ Beta-blockers prevent 
adrenaline from reaching 
the receptors, thus 
relaxing the heart 





occurs when the body over- 
reacts to the chronic lack of 
blood. It responds by pump- 
ing out more and more adren- 
aline, which forces the ailing 
heart to work ever harder. 
Beta-blockers interrupt this 
destructive cycle, allowing the 
heart to stabilize. 
Researchers hope it won't 
take too long to convince doc- 
tors that they can safely pre- 
scribe beta-blockers for con- 
gestive heart failure. “Fewer 
than 5% of these patients are 
now on beta-blockers,” says 
Dr. Milton Packer, professor 
of medicine at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 
in New York City. “But if we 
could get 75% to 90% of them 
on the drugs, we'd be saving 
tens of thousands of lives.” 
Make no mistake, these 
are powerful drugs. Side effects can in- 
clude fatigue, insomnia and, in men, im- 
potence. Physicians must start the patient 
on low doses to allow the body to adapt to 
the medication. They must monitor the 
patient closely, at least in the first few 
weeks, for signs of overdose. The drugs 
cannot be taken by people with severe 
heart failure or asthma. Nor are they ap- 
propriate for folks whose heart condition is 
a result of valve disease. Even certain 
over-the-counter medications, such as 
Tagamet, can interfere with their action. 
But many patients whose lives have been 
constrained and threatened by congestive 
heart failure will probably agree that the 
benefits are worth the risks. a 







Learn more about congestive heart failure 
at www.healthfinder.gov/ or ambrt.org/. 
E-mail Christine at gorman@time.com 








TALK ABOUT STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 
Scientists have shown that new bed- 
sheets can emit formaldehyde—a 


possible The chemical is 
present in the coating that makes 
sheets—and permanent-press shirts— 
wrinkle-free. Other offenders: wet 
fingernail hardeners, latex paint and 
some floor finishes. 
What to do? Wash 
shirts and sheets be- 


PARENTS, CLEAN UP YOUR ACT! A 
study of young children infected with 
salmonella found that in at least 35% 
of cases, contaminated food was not 
to blame. Instead the source of the 
bug was parents’ 
and pets’ stool and 
even dirt on the 
floor. —By Janice M. 
Horowitz 
Sources: New England Journal of 
Medicine (1,3), Environmental 
Science Technology, Pediatrics 
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| invent heros. So I write about the courage it 

takes to really believe in something. In most 

of my stories, a moment comes when the hero 

must either act on what he believes, or retreat. 
Being an NRA member doesn’t make 

you a hero, but it is a good way of acting on 

what you believe in. As I see it, either you 

Mo laves i meiem louse maternal ame) 


you don’t. Lf yourd@, you belong 


in the NRA 





issnciation of America © 11250 Waples Mill Road © Fairfax, VA 2 


Did You Know... “intense nationwide demand for youth firearms training is why the NRA works with 
groups like the Boy Scouts, American Legion, 4-H and FFA to develop shooting programs that reach + Sine : 


more than one million young people annually.” / 3 
Wy» A/a 
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Ed the Engaged 


In a decision both utterly mo- 


mentous and without any ob- Z 
significance, * 
PRINCE EDWARD, youngest son 2 
of the Queen of England, last = 


vious historical 


week announced his engage- 


ment to longtime girlfriend 
SOPHIE RHYS-JONES. Edward, © 
34, whose chances of ascend- 

ing the throne are virtually nil, 
has struggled gamely to estab- ; 


lish an independent identity, 


founding his own television ; 
production company and using & 
Edward Windsor. § 
Rhys-Jones, 33, whose father is § 
a tire salesman, runs her own = 
public relations firm. As hope 3 
springs eternal, even in royal 5 
residences, the palace is re- § 


the name 


portedly thrilled and 
mistic, despite the fact that 
Edward's 
three siblings ended in divorce. 
The couple said they hope for 
an intimate family wedding 
this spring. Fortunately, the 
chapel where they plan to mar- 
ry seats no more than 800. 


opt- 


the marriages of 








ARTIST'S RENDITION 





AGE: 68 


OCCUPATION: Yankee 
owner known for pink 
Slips and helmet hair 


BEST PUCKER: Ended 
14-year feud with Yogi 
Berra by telling him 
that having anunder- 2m 
ling fire Berraasman- 

ager in 1985 was “the 


NAME: George (“the “ 
Boss”) Steinbrenner 


r By MICHELE ORECKLIN 


In Coffee Clash, Debbie Falls from View 


The job description seemed easy enough, View, the asc talk show hosted by Bar- 
even for a 23-year-old with no jour- bara Walters and four other women of 
nalistic experience and a limited varying ages. As an unknown MTV pro- 
vocabulary. All you had to do was - J) duction assistant, Matenopoulos was 
show up on time to banter chosen for the show to represent 
with the other hosts youth, a task she accomplished all 
and make sure the net- too well with callow contributions 
work emblem _plas- that often left her colleagues dumb- 
tered on your coffee founded. Matenopoulos is now pur- 
mug was visible to suing other projects, including a 
the camera when you TV sitcom, a realm in which her 
drank from it. But last week ability to be blond and look 
DEBBIE MATENOPOULOS lost her good in clothes may 
regular cushion on the couch of The be more esteemed. 


George Costanza, 
Phone Home 


How much does this guy miss 
being on TV? For nine seasons 
JASON ALEXANDER played George 
on Seinfeld, one of television’s 
highest-rated programs 












Last 
week he shot a guest appear- 
ance on UPN’s Star Trek: Voy- 
ager, a show of which he’s been 
a longtime fan but which rarely 
cracks the top 75. In a depar 
ture from his Seinfeld charac- 
ter, Alexander plays an alien in 
both charisma 
and intelligence. The episode 
will air in the spring, but for 
those who can’t wait to see how 


possession of 


Alexander may look, we took 
some hints from the producers 


and had our artist render a very 
liberal interpretation. 


KISS ’N’ MAKE UP OF THE WEEK 






NAME: Lawrence 
(“Yogi”) Berra 
AGE: 73 
OCCUPATION: Yankee 
Hall of Famer known for 
nadvertent drolleries 
BEST PUCKER: Said 
avitably, “It’s over,” 
accepted the Boss’s 
, ® apology and claimed 
Ns ° he may show up at 

e y 


ankee Stadium next 








worst mistake I’ve ever = s for the first time 


made in baseball” < : 
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Lance Morrow 


Deconstructionist at the Super Bowl 


Football, still in bad odor among thinkers, needs a fancier mystique. Try this one 


NTELLECTUALS LOVE BASEBALL, AND THEY READ SWEET 

meanings into it. The game “has a mythic quality,” 

Bernard Malamud thought—the myths being innocent 

democracy, recovered childhood, a harmless, universal 
cast of heroes (from Ruth and DiMaggio long ago to McGwire 
and Sosa in last year’s memorable season) and a sentimental 
reconciliation, over peanuts and Crackerjacks, between the 
college-educated and the working man. 

Overeducated fans turn baseball into “text.” One historian 
sees the game as an American fertility rite. A pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Rochester, 
George Grella, has written that “while (baseball) 
radiates a spiritual transcendence, it also express- 
es a parallel paradoxical quality of 
sadness ... it instructs us in two 
crucial American concepts, the 
loneliness of space and the sad- 
ness of time.” 

I’m concerned that profes- 
sional football has no such myth- 
ic dimension. I think that explains 
why football’s television ratings have fallen off; 
ABC's Monday Night Football, for example, has 
just wound up the worst season in its 29 years on 
the air. I have located the problem. Pro football re- 
mains in bad odor among thinkers. It needs a richer in- 
tellectual tradition. 

Pro football's old reputation lingers: it 
runs on steroids and brute force; its mod- 
el is militaristic (with a vocabulary of 
“aerial attack,” “offense” and “defense”), is ag- 
gressively over-male (“penetration”) and seems somehow stu- 
pider than baseball because its energy is raw and violent. 

I was surprised several weeks ago at dinner when a friend of 
mine, the writer Ted Morgan, born French as Sanche de Gramont 
but years ago Americanized, launched into a rhapsody about pro- 
fessional football. Ted, whose Sundays are lost from September 
to Super Bowl, loves what he calls “the beauty” of pro football— 
its power, its grace, its intelligence. Ted explains that football is a 
symbolic re-enactment of America’s westward conquest of terri- 
tory—while baseball is a “post-settlement” enterprise in which 
each team by turns pacifically yields the field to the other. 

You don’t run across this sort of profound reading of foot- 
ball every day. Ted inspired me to renew a lapsed relation- 
ship with the game, and eventually, as a favor to football, to 
cast about for an interpretive metaphysics. (Ted disavows the 
drivel that follows.) 

I start by embroidering an obvious difference between base- 
ball and football: the role of time. A baseball game may in theo- 



























ry go on forever: it ends only with the last out. Football binds it- 

self to the existential tragedy of the clock. Did not Nietzsche 3 

write of “acting against time and thus on time, for the sake of a ; 

time one hopes will come?” Fleeting time aligns football in meta- * 

physical parallel with life itself: All mortals play with the clock = 

running. Football faces up to the pressure and poignance of its 
deadline, the official's fatal, final gunshot. Or something like that. 

Surely the French deconstructionist Michel Foucault must 
be deployed. Football enacts the Foucaultian paradigm where- 
in all actions, even involuntary motions or “fakes” or 

failures (quarterback sacked), coalesce in mean- 
ing, and everything that the game organizes in the 
way of objects, rites, customs (the su- 

# perstitious butt slapping, the nar- 
cissistically erotic Bob Fosse 
touchdown dances) constitutes a 
coherent whole—the game lui- 
méme. Foucault saw pro football 

as the quintessential mutation of 

the Classical quadrilateral of lan- 
guage into the Modern anthropological 
quadrilateral. Actually, he didn’t. But it amuses 
me to think he might have. Ha ha, Boomer Esiason! 

What I mean is that a professional football 

= game is the mutation of inert muscle (noun) into pure 

historicized act (verb), framed in a matrix (“gridiron”) of 

7 time and space. At the precise pencil-point of time, the 

quarterback’s cogito presses urgently upon the possi- 

bilities of the unthought. 

Let us improve upon the hermeneutics of 
chalktalk pundits and initiate pro football in a rich- 
er obscurantism. The thoughtful spectator will see the players 
as nodes through which institutionalized power relations are 
transmitted. From the flip of the coin, the stark binary “Ei- 
ther/Or” (“heads” or “tails”) introduces us to a divided uni- 
verse (kick off or receive? offense or defense?), a jockstrap 
yin-yang played out in a temporal dynamic of four quarters 
in a cycle of Sundays that recapitulates Vico ... or is it Ibn 
Khaldun? I forget. 

That's a start, anyway—football as text. Papers for future 
discussion: “The Huddle: Gemeinschaft or Gesellschaft?” “The 
Snap from Center: A Buried Semiotics of Homoeroticism?” 
“From Cosell to Madden: Pedants and Blowhards in the Booth.” 

End with a conundrum: A gain for one team is a loss for the 
other. One side’s good, pari passu, is the other’s evil. Such are 
the stakes. One side has “possession.” Who, or what, then, is 
“possessed?” And with what satanic implications? This is a 
question that drives postmodern man to crush an empty beer 
can on his forehead—and even to open another one! a 
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